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HELP IN TEACHING 
CITIZENSHIP 


No one knows better than we that 
teachers have always accepted the major 
responsibility for training our children in 
the fundamentals of democracy. We also 
realize the burden this places upon them 
in finding ways and means for doing an 
adequate job. 

That is why the Democracy Series, Re- 
vised, was designed to provide an ele- 
mentary program that requires a mini- 
mum of scheduling difficulty and a maxi- 
mum of teaching ease. Each of the books 
(primer through eight), whether used 
basally or for supplementary purposes, is 
so organized that it is almost self-teach- 
ing. To plan her program the teacher 
has only to use the Table of Contents 
which lists the stories and the character- 
istics of democracy developed in them. 


Administrators and teachers can ‘put 
their fingers on any part of .the citizen- 
ship training program. The series de- 
velops fifteen salient characteristics of 
democracy through interesting expositions 
and dramatically told stories. Study helps 
provide citizenship training activities, and 
each book is provided with a social-studies 
glossary. 


In the next column is a list of the fifteen 
characteristics of democracy developed in 
the series. Each characteristic is intro- 
duced at the grade level where it can be 
properly understood by the children. 


For ease in scheduling and ease in 
teaching plus the most complete program 
in citizenship training, use the Democracy 
Series, Revised. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 





The salient characteristics of 
democracy taught in the 


DEMOCRACY SERIES, 


Revised 


Respect for the individual 

Opportunities for the individual 

Economic and social security 

Freedom to seek the truth 

Freedom of speech and press 

Universal education 

Majority rule, minority rights 

Justice for the common. man 

Freedom of religion 

Respect for private property 

Individual responsibility as citi- 
zens 

Development of social virtues 

Intellectual honesty 

Living as good neighbors 

World understanding and coop- 
eration 


The Series 


ScHOOL FRIENDS—primer 

Let’s TAKE Turns—grade | 

ENJoyiInG Our LANb—grade II 

Your LAND AND Mine—grade III 

TOWARD FrEEDOM—grade IV 
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grade V 
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grade VI 

THe GrowTH oF DemMocracy— 
grade VII 

WorkKING FOR’ DEMOCRACY— 
grade VIII 
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Five Retrogressive Steps 
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The Public Schools Retreat from Freedom 


GOODWIN WATSON 


In The Nation 


al PICTURE of what has hap- 
pened to educational freedom in 
the period of general reaction since 
the death of President Roosevelt 
can best be seen in perspective. 
From the earliest days of public 
education, communities have often 
made special demands on_ their 
teachers: church attendance, Sunday 
School teaching, celibacy, no danc- 
ing, no smoking, no card playing, 
no drinking, no cosmetics or bob- 
bed hair. There have been epidemics 
of loyalty laws during or after each 
major war. 

Attacks on schools, curbs on 
teachers, and purges of texts are an 
old story. But during the past half 
dozen years, as the social pendulum 
has swung to the right throughout 
the Western or ‘‘free’’ world, there 
have been five significant changes 
in the nature of the problem of pre- 
serving educational freedom. 

1. Established policy—The spo- 
radic incidents of repression which 
occurred during the New Deal and 
earlier have become organized and 
accepted public policy. Restraints 
once limited to certain localities are 
now the law of the land. The num- 
ber of states with one or more laws 
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designed to assure teacher “‘loy- 
alty” and freedom from “subver- 
sive’ tendencies has grown to 33. 
Twenty-six now require “oaths,” 
despite increasing: evidence that 
such tests of orthodoxy are worth- 
less as security measures. 

Among the enactments is the 
Feinberg law of New York which 
calls on the Regents to promulgate 
a list of subversive organizations 
and requires dismissal of any teach- 
er who belongs to them. When the 
Supreme Court sustained this law in 
February, 1952, John O'Donnell 
exultingly proclaimed in his column 
in the New York Daily News, 
“Guilt by association is now the law 
of the land.’ But in his dissenting 
minority report Justice Douglas 
warned: ‘The law inevitably turns 
the school system into a spying 
project . . . The principals become 
detectives ; the students, the parents, 
the community, become informers 
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peg It produces standardized 
thought, not the pursuit of truth.” 
{Note: See THE EDUCATION Dt- 
cesT, April, 1952, for the text of 
this dissenting opinion. } 

What has been the effect of bans 
against Communists on the freedom 
of non-Communist teachers? This is 
a critical question with far-reaching 
implications. One faction holds that 
successful attacks on Communists 
encourage reactionaries to make 
more vigorous attacks on the next 
group: “fellow-travelers,” ‘‘Social- 
ists,” “pinks,” “progressive,” ‘New 
Dealers,’ ‘“‘liberals,” and finally 
anyone who opposes McCarthyism. 
Another holds that once the real 
(i.e. “Commie”) subversives are 
ousted, a better and stronger de- 
fense can be made for the freedom 
of the remaining teachers. The 
course of events seems to support 
the first thesis. 

The battle to remove the tiny 
number of Communist teachers has 
been pretty well won but the furor 
is not subsiding. The postwar witch 
hunt is seeking more victims. 

John T. Flynn’s tirade in the 
Reader's Digest attacked educators 
who have been as vehemently anti- 
Communist as he is. When the Na- 
tional Society of Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution declares that “‘sub- 
versive textbooks are in general use 
in the public schools of most of the 
states,’ it does not mean that these 
books are instruments of the Com- 
munist Party; it means only that its 
spokesman finds passages which he 
considers radical. Dr. Corliss La- 
mont reported recently in the New 


York Times that a 12-year-old girl 
had been reprimanded by her teach- 
er for quoting in her paper on 
American foreign policy a statement 
by that famous old subversive Her- 
bert Hoover. The evidence that 
present curbs spread beyond the 
debatable “Communist’’ issue is 
overwhelming. 

2. Subsidized attacks——A_  sec- 
ond development of the past seven 
years has been increasingly effective 
organization of the forces opposed 
to freedom in education. In an un- 
usual Publisher’s Introduction to 
This Happened in Pasadena, a 
spokesman for the Macmillan Com- 
pany writes: “It is a fact that cer- 
tain forces, vicious, well-organized, 
and coldly calculating, would like 
to change the face of education in 
the United States.”’ The best-known, 
but by no means the only group, is 
the National Council for American 
Education, run by Allen A. Zoll, 
who claimed a “large part” in engi- 
neering the ousting of Pasadena’s 
very competent school superinten- 
dent, Goslin, and referred to “the 
millions of pieces of literature we 
have sent out during the past two 
and a half years to thousands of 
molders of public opinion.” 

In addition to such national or- 
ganizations there are numerous local 
groups. A slick scheme has been 
evolved which usually works like a 
charm. A local committee is form- 
ed, with prominent names to screen 
the actual agitator. The starting 
point is any dissatisfaction with the 
schools, and there is always plenty 
to be found. Taxpayer organizations 
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want costs cut down. ‘‘American- 
ism’ committees want texts and 
teachers purged. Clergymen deplore 
the ‘‘godless’’ curriculums. Em- 
ployers complain the pupils can’t 
spell, are disrespectful, or don’t 
work hard enough. Any innovation 
in the school program, redistricting 
to meet population shifts, “social 
studies,” sex education, intercultural 
education, delayed beginning read- 
ing, or study of the United Nations 
may be played up as an indication 
that old-fashioned virtues have been 
lost. Local newspapers seize on the 
charges and countercharges, for con- 
troversy makes news. Leading citi- 
zens make statements and pressure 
groups are enlisted. Those who de- 
fend a modern school program are 
linked with atheistic communism. 


Too often the school administra- 


tion, seeking to restore harmony at 
any price, accepts the dictatorship of 
the obstreperous minority. 

3. Selfcensorship.—The third 
change—increased precaution 
against any possible charge of sub- 
version—is a consequence of the 
growing prestige and power of the 
witch-hunters. A Colorado teacher 
was advised to discontinue a study 
of the Mexican laborers in beet- 
sugar fields as “too controversial.” 
A  home-economics teacher con- 
cluded that a project in which 
pupils had tested certain advertised 
brands of household appliances 
would be criticized by business men 
and should be dropped. An Eng- 
lish teacher found it wise to remove 
John Steinbeck’s books from the 
literature course. 
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While there are still numerous 
reports of texts being banned, the 
repressive action now affects the 
stage at which books are being pre- 
pared. Publishers take few chances. 
Manuscripts intended for school 
texts now must be censored in ad- 
vance of publication by the same 
type of mind which continues to 
ban The Nation from New York 
and Newark school libraries. Speak- 
ers proposed for school conventions 
are checked against “Red” indices 
and only the “‘safe’’ ones are in- 
vited. 

4. Faint-hearted defense.—A 
fourth feature of the present pre- 
dicament is the pusillanimity of the 
fight for educational freedom. 
Earlier attacks on educational free- 
dom aroused vigorous and often 
successful opposition. Seven states 
introduced an oath of allegiance for 
teachers during the Civil War 
period, but in five of. the seven, 
counterattacks led to repeal. The 
Lusk laws in New York after 
World War I were met with a fight 
and repealed. Such valiant struggles 
for educational freedom still are 
reported from a few communi- 
ties—Scarsdale’s embattled citizens, 
strengthened by a remarkable local 
newspaper, refused to bow to de- 
mands from its one-man ‘‘Commit- 
tee of Ten’’—but instances of suc- 
cessful resistance are rare. 

When, in 1949, the House of 
Representatives Committee of Un- 
American Activities sent to colleges 
and state education boards question- 
naires asking for lists of textbooks. 
a number of colleges raised a rum- 
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pus, but the public-school officials 
quickly complied. When the NEA 
Committee on Tenure and Aca- 
demic Freedom recently polled its 
400 advisory members (especially 
selected because of their concern 
with educational freedom) only 
168 replied, and of these only 3 
percent believed teachers should 
have more freedom. 

When charges of dangerous ideas 
arise they are no longer met by the 
answer that in a democracy we are 
not afraid to examine all sides of 
controversial issues. The standard 
defense is now one which accepts 
the totalitarian assumptions of the 
witch-hunters and merely insists 
that no deviant ideas are to be 
found in the local texts or teachers. 
This is surrender without a struggle. 

5. Religious controls——A fifth 
feature of the present disturbed 
scene is the growing influence of 
religion in public education. Be- 
tween 1926 and 1950 the propor- 
tion of church members in the pop- 
ulation of the United States rose 
from 46 to 57 percent, a change 
which tips the scales noticeably. 
The Nation was barred from public 
schools because it published Paul 
Blanshard’s criticisms of the social 
and political activities of the Ro- 
man Catholic church. A lecturer in 
sociology at Columbia University 
was banned from conducting a ses- 
sion in a workshop designed as in- 
service training for teachers. The 
official explanation was that long 
before, in a pamphlet no longer in 
print, he had been critical of es- 
tablished churches. The Board of 


Regents of the State of New York 
has drawn up a prayer to be used 
along with the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag and one regent has stated 
that the prayer was to be “‘only a 
beginning.” A school administrator 
objected when the dramatics club 
planned to present Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “The Great Adventure,” in 
which two young parsons appear as 
somewhat humorous characters. “It 
would never do, even in a friendly 
way, to ridicule members of the 
clergy,” he said. 

The retreat is not yet a rout. De- 
spite the general acceptance of loy- 
alty oaths, a handful of University 
of California’ professors made a 
stand which has heartened other 
teachers. Dean Ernest O. Melby of 
New York University’s School of 
Education has warned that free edu- 
cation “may be destroyed by noisy 
super-patriots.” 

The present social context, how- 
ever, makes the prognosis for the 
current plague of repression less 
favorable than it would have been 
in 1870 or 1920. We now live in 
an economy which extricated itself 
from its worst depression only by 
defense and war expenditures and 
which depends on these for con- 
tinued equilibrium. Our world is 
pervaded by tension between two 
great powers, each of which strives 
to insulate its public from the in- 
fluence of the other. The financial 
burdens in prospect may prove too 
heavy even for a wealthy nation. 
Neither insecure rulers nor an anx- 
ious public is likely to be tolerant 
of free minds. e 





“Never Strike a Child Except in Anger” 


The Functions of Successful Discipline 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


In Understanding the Child 


Feecomny a group of us at 
the University of Chicago finished 
an eight-year study of the develop- 
ment of moral character in a group 
of children whom we had observed 
from the time they were 10 years 
old until they reached the age of 
17 or 18. At the end of our study 
we made ratings of these young 
people on all-round moral compe- 
tence. These ratings were compared 
with facts about these boys and 
girls to find out what traits and 
what things in their experience were 
closely related to good character. 

Among the characteristics which 
we studied in relation to character 
development were severity of dis- 
cipline and consistency of disipline 
in the family. We found that 
severity of discipline which these 
young people had received as chil- 
dren bore no relation to their moral 
character. Some who had been se- 
verely disciplined had very poor 
character; others with a history of 
severe discipline had very good 
character. Some who had been very 
lightly disciplined had very good 
character; others with lenient disci- 
pline had poor character. 

But it was consistency of disci- 
‘ pline that was very closely related 
to moral competence. The child 
who had received consistent disci- 
pline, whether severe or light, was 
very likely to have good character. 


*wholesome. 
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The meaning, here, of discipline 
is the control exerted over a child 
by an older person through punish- 
ment or threat of punishment. It 
is essential in the rearing of chil- 
dren. It can be a power for good in 
the child’s life, or a power for evil, 
but is essential to the relation of 
the child to the older person or per- 
sons who take responsibility for 
rearing the child. 

While discipline is essential, it 
is not always successful. If we wish 
to use discipline more successfully 
it is useful to think of the various 
functions of discipline; some of 
them wholesome and some un- 
By distinguishing 
wholesome from unwholesome 
functions of discipline it may be 
easier to manage discipline so that 
it functions wholesomely. 

There are three wholesome uses 
or results of discipline. 

1. To teach the child that the 
world responds in orderly fashion 
to his actions. The only kind of 
control that anyone can achieve 
over his world is the control of be- 
ing able to predict what will 
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happen when he does something. 
This the child learns partly by 
suffering from bumps from falls, 
scratches from kittens, and bad 
tastes from putting certain things 
in his mouth. But he also learns to 
predict some dangers from the pun- 
ishments his parents give him, and 
these could hardly be learned in 
any other way. 

This is why consistency of disci- 
pline is so important in the forma- 
tion of character. Through con- 
sistent discipline the child learns 
that certain behavior will always be 
followed by punishment, even 


though such punishment may be 
light. He learns to expect the world 
to punish him for what is wrong 
(and also to reward him for what 
is right, provided his parents have 


also consistently rewarded him). 
Inconsistent discipline, by which 
we mean punishment for doing a 
thing one day, and indifference, or 
even reward for doing the same 
thing at a later time, leaves a child 
unable to predict what will happen. 

2. To teach the child a reason- 
able degree of social conformity. 
Discipline helps to teach a child 
the accepted toilet habits, to wear 
clothes, cover his genitals, control 
his aggressive feelings, keep his 
hands and face reasonably clean, 
eat in ways that are not disgusting 
to other people, be reasonably 
prompt in getting to school and 
keeping other engagements, _ sit 
reasonably quietly in church and 
the movies. 

Certainly there is such a thing 
as too much conformity, and it 
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may result from discipline. There 
is some evidence, principally from 
simpler societies than our own, that 
social conformity will be learned 
by imitation if adults are patient 
enough to wait until the child has 
formed the habit of imitating 
those who have prestige in his 
sight. Hence this function of dis- 
cipline should be accepted with 
some reservations, lest it produce an 
unwholesome degree of conformity. 

3. To help the child develop 
selfcontrol and_ selfdirection. 
Wholesome discipline consists in 
such treatment as will enable the 
child in due time to make wise de- 
cisions on his own responsibility. 
It appears from all that we know 
about child development that con- 
science, or the inner voice that 
guides, warns, and _ occasionally 
punishes the human individual, de- 
velops only in situations in early 
life that involve punishment by 
someone whom the child loves and 
looks up to. The child experiences 
the “teachable moment’ for the 
development of conscience in the 
years from three to six. He must 
be punished by someone he loves 
in order for him to take into him- 
self the warning, punishing voice 
of the loved one. A balance of con- 
sistent punishment combined with 
a great deal of affection on the part 
of parents seems to be the only 
formula for the development of 
selfcontrol and _ selfdirection. 

There are two unwholesome uses 
or results of discipline. 

1. To intimidate the child. Dis- 
cipline that is over-severe, whether 
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it takes the form of whipping and 
beating or the subtler forms of 
scolding and denial of love, can so 
intimidate a child that he will 
never become an independent adult. 
If the discipline is severe and 
authoritative, whether physical or 
not, it may turn a child into a de- 
pendent, submissive person who 
Jacks selfdirection. 

2. To release aggression by the 
disciplinarian. Disciplining a child 
is sometimes a pure act of retalia- 
tion by a parent who has been 
frustrated by the child’s misbe- 
havior. This may not be altogether 
bad. Perhaps a reasonable amount 
of retaliation is the healthiest way 
for a parent to solve the minor 
frustrations of child-rearing. It is 
probably better for a child to re- 
ceive a sharp slap on his buttocks 
for striking baby brother than to be 
locked in a room for an hour and 
to be told that mother does not 
love him. It is better partly because 
the punishment which comes more 
closely after the misdeed is apt to 
be more effective, and partly be- 
cause the quick slap given in a 
moment of anger can be followed 
a few minutes later by caresses to 
assure the child that, mother does 
love him. 

It has been said, ‘Never strike 
a child in anger,” and there is 
some value in this aphorism, but 
there is more value in the opposite 
one of “Never strike a child except 
in anger.” But the anger must be 
under control. The punishment 
must not be allowed to serve com- 
pletely the cause of releasing 


aggression of the frustrated parent. 

If humans were like bears, it 
would be a simple and wholesome 
matter to discipline children by 
cuffing them as a mother bear does 
her cubs. Perhaps in the family 
something of this mother-bear-and- 
cub relationship does exist, where 
punishment can be given and taken 
impersonally. Parents, within nar- 
row limits, may safely allow the 
punishment of children to serve as 
a release for their aggression. They 
are so close to the child emotionally 
and they give the child so much 
affection that the child can accept 
occasional aggression from them 
without doubting their love of him. 
Total strangers may also safely re- 
taliate by punishing children for 
depredations on their property— 
for tearing up flowerbeds, stealing 
fruit, breaking widows, or steal- 
ing from a store counter. This 
teaches the child that he will be 
punished for infringing on the 
rights of strangers, and unless the 
punishment is fearful or inhuman 
it does not intimidate him, but 
teaches him a proper respect for 
the rights of others. 

But the people who have fre- 
quent relationships with children 
but are not very closely bound to 
them emotionally, such as teachers, 
club leaders, employers, and neigh- 
bors, should not retaliate when 
children do wrong. They may pun- 
ish the children, but it should be 
done without aggression. On the 
whole these persons will find re- 
ward more effective than punish- 
ment. ® 





Census Findings Answer the Question— 


What Is Better Education Doing to Americans? 


RICHARD Y. GILES 


In Printers’ Ink 


HE American people were bet- 
ter educated in 1950 than ever be- 
fore. 

In the adult population—those 
25 and older—there were more 
than 5,000,000 college graduates. 
This was a 1,800,000 increase over 
1940. 

About 34 percent of the adult 
population in 1950 had completed 
four years of high school or more, 
compared with 24 percent in 1940. 
Only 48 percent in 1950 had 
dropped out before completing one 
year of high school; the figure in 
1940 was 60 percent who had 
dropped out. 

The highly educated are concen- 
trated in the lower-age groups—the 
marrying, child-getting, home-buy- 
ing, money-spending generations. 

Census figures show 915,000 col- 
lege graduates in the 25-29 age 
group; 794,000 in the 30-34 group; 
754,000 in the 35-39 group. The 
decline in education with older-age 
levels is not just a function of 
mortality rates: median figures on 
schooling completed show the same 
trend. For the age group 25-29, the 
median education completed is 12.1 
years, slightly more than a high- 
school education. For the age group 
65 and over, the median is 8.2, 
slightly more than grammar school. 

The educational level has been 
rising steadily, decade by decade, 
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the census figures show. The de- 
pression years, whatever they may 
have done to sales and income fig- 
ures, saw an ever-growing market 
for education. Increasing numbers 
have finished high school, increas- 
ing numbers have gone to college. 
In 1950 there were half a million 
fewer who had never gone to school 
than in 1940. In the 65-and-over 
group, the number who have had 
no schooling comes to 862,000, 
but there are only 101,000 in the 
25-29 group. Since the two groups 
are roughly equal in number—be- 
tween 12 and 1214 miilion—the 
figures are comparable. 

Women on the average have 
completed about half a year more 
schooling than men, but fewer have 
gone to college. 

The highest level of education is 
found in urban areas, the lowest in 
rural farm areas. The averages ex- 
pressed in median years completed 
are: urban 10.0 years, rural non- 
farm 8.9, rural farm 8.4. 

There are marked differences be- 
tween white and nonwhite. Like 
whites, however, nonwhites show a 
gain from generation to generation. 
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How MucCH SCHOOLING ADULTS OVER 25 HAVE Hap 


College 
4 years 
3 years 
2 years 
1 year 
High School 
4 years 
3 years 
2 years 
1 year 
Elementary 
years 
years 
years 
years 
4 years 
3 years 
years 
year 
None 


1950 
5,226,000 
1,246,000 
2,829,000 
2,240,000 


17,751,000 
3,984,000 
5,870,000 
5,163,000 


17,836,000 
5,900,000 
4,762,000 
3,326,000 
3,078,000 
2,232,000 
1,313,000 

708,000 


2,299,000 


1940 
3,407,331 

765,354 
1,903,919 
1,405,000 


10,551,680 
2,392,759 
4,641,000 
4,147,955 


20,756,918 
5,141,000 
5,018,029 
3,497,082 
3,544,581 
2,065,327 
1,180,000 

514,496 


2,799,923 


Census Bureau figures based on study of population over 





25 years of age. 








The accompanying table shows 
the grade level at which adults now 
over 25 left school. The figures are 
not cumulative. 

In marketing, these figures raise 
some interesting questions. The 
higher level of education, while ob- 
viously it does not mean that we 
have one highbrow for every col- 
lege graduate, can be used to ex- 
plain a lot of things. For instance: 

The development of special audi- 
ences and markets. Music, for ex- 
ample, with certain successful good 
music radio stations, high attend- 
ance marks at concerts, sales of rec- 
ords of obscure composers. 


Attendance at museums of art. 

Book sales: Compare the best- 
seller lists of today, for quality, 
with the lists of the ’20s. 

Skepticism toward advertising— 
both more widespread and more 
temperate. 

How far an increase in education 
implies an increase in intelligence it 
is impossible to settle. However, 
Army alpha tests from World War 
I and World War II, compared, 
show notable increase in the ability 
of World War II recruits. It was a 
major dilemma in World War II 
that recruits were far more intelli- 
gent and better schooled than the 
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majority of the regular Army non- 
coms. 

But for marketing, the present 
high level of intelligence may be 
obscured by something else. While 
educational levels have been rising, 
income levels have risen even faster. 
Part of the market is highly edu- 
cated. Another part, growing fast 
and still only semieducated, is more 
prosperous than it has ever been. 
This market goes for big claims, 
punchy copy, and a magic atmos- 
phere. It has money and very little 
discrimination; it will buy Cadillacs 
and borax furniture, fancy-tipped 
cigarettes and rabbit coats. It will 
flood radio station with phone calls 
after a three-minute spot commer- 
cial offering free silverware. It re- 
sponds like crazy. 

Possibly these two markets help 
explain what has happened to tele- 
vision set sales. Geared to the new 
mass market, television sold at 


phenomenal rates until it hit the 
boundary. The educated market, de- 
spite fuller pockets, was slow to 
jump in. It will buy in time, but it 
will take time. It will weigh prog- 
ress. Meanwhile, it will calmly 
build up its liquid assets. 

If this is true, marketing men 
trained in the ’20s face the danger 
of advertising to their own genera- 
tion rather than to the new. It 
would be foolish to overemphasize 
the change or on the other hand to 
slur over the profitable new semi- 
educated middle class. Still, a 
change is taking place. Education 
has many effects, some good, some 
not. It certainly stimulates the de- 
sire for a high standard of living. 
It may also cut down the willing- 
ness to take risks, build up the de- 
sire for security and develop skep- 
ticism. 

Whatever the results, it is hap- 
pening. . 


When Cand father “Was a Boy 


WHEN we were mere boys, boys had to do.a little work in 
school. They were not coaxed; they were hammered. Spell- 
ing, writing and arithmetic were not electives; you had to 
learn. 

In these more fortunate times, elementary education has 
become in many places a sort of vaudeville show. The child 
must be kept amused and learn what he pleases. Many sage 
teachers scorn the old-fashioned rudiments; and it seems to 
be regarded as between a misfortune and a crime for a 
child to learn to read and spell by the old methods .. . As a 
result of all the improvements, there is a race of gifted 
pupils, more or less ignorant of the once prized elements 
of ordinary education. 

Editorial in The New. York Sun, October 5, 1902. 





Can We Help Children to Live the “Good Life’’? 


Conflicting Cultures within the School 


HowarpD A. LANE 


In California Journal of Elementary Education 


Merasovn by its amount of 
killing and destruction, this is the 
most savage generation of man’s 
history. Yet we of the Western 
wotld are the first commonly 
schooled generation! 

As individuals we are likely bet- 
ter people than our forebears. They 
toted weapons, fought in the streets. 
But we are not yet enough better 
to survive the world we have made. 
We have not grown up enough to 
manage and use our brilliant new 
gadgets. We have become our 
brother's keeper whether or not we 
know him, or like him; yet we do 
not know how so to live. 

Modern methods of production, 
distribution, communication are co- 
operative ; our personal motivations 
and our educational procedures re- 
main individualistic and contenti- 
ous. This is the all-inclusive cul- 
tural conflict of our time. We must 
quickly learn to live together, to 
cooperate, or we shall not die in 
bed. 

Our world is people. Our aspira- 
tions, anxieties, achievements, vio- 
lence, delights, apprehensions, con- 
sist in the activities of human be- 
ings. This world’s only hope lies in 
the rearing of enough mature 
people to solve its pressing prob- 
lems by responsible, enlightened, 
active intelligence. We have a few 
years, perhaps a generation, to do 
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it. Teachers are indeed the light of 
this world. 

Human beings are products of 
the culture in which they grow. We 
learn the ways, language, prefer- 
ences, hatreds, values of those with 
whom we live as we grow. We are 
what we have experienced, but for 
each of us our experience has been 
our reactions to environment. And 
feeling is the core of reaction to ex- 
perience. Feelings give to life its 
meaning and its quality. Feelings 
cannot be assigned, nor demanded, 
nor closely predicted. Only that 
teacher who senses the inner feel- 
ings of a child knows what he 
teaches. 

The most important aspect of a 
child’s culture is the friendly con- 
cern of grown-ups who are in- 
terested, competent in matters of 
concern to him, who are under- 
standing and tolerant. In a demo- 
cratic culture these adults associate 
with children as more experienced 
equals. I count every delinquent 
child to be the product of the fail- 
ure of at least a score of adults, 
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only two of whom are his parents; 
the others are teachers and neigh- 
bors. 

Human adjustments are made in 
terms of values and values are 
learned. In a completely good, bal- 
anced, integrated society, needs and 
wants would be identical. To the 
extent that wishes (values) are 
compatible and readily attainable, 
we are free from stresses and ten- 
sions; as they are incompatible and 
unattainable, and to the extent of 
their strength, we experience con- 
flict and resulting tensions. Much 


of the content of life consists in 
making choices. Shall we keep our 
cake, or eat it? Shall we buy a 
bauble, or a bond? Life offers in- 
finite variety of possibilities. 


But tensions are biological neces- 
sities. Without them we would 
have no posture and no motion. It 
is the excessive tensions and the un- 
recognized ones, that disrupt bal- 
ance and spoil our aim. Tensions 
are relieved by raising them to the 
level of awareness, then accepting 
the realities of the conflicting cir- 
cumstances, or by making plans for 
active changing of circumstances to 
resolve the conflict. 

We can raise to conscious level 
some of the conflicts common to 
school practice. A major one is 
adult vs. child. Another is school 
vs. home. There is the one of work- 
ers vs. gentlemen. Deeply hidden in 
the subconscious of the school is the 
old and abandoned purpose of go- 
ing to school to escape hard work. 
Many of us were urged to go on 
to school in order to work more 
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easily and more pleasantly than our 
parents. 

A major course of conflict is our 
attempt to teach goodness in a so- 
ciety that rewards deceit, cheapriess, 
prostitution of human motives. To- 
day most of our universities award 
degrees in several of the arts of 
bearing false witness. This art seems 
now essential to political success. 
Near my home a famed purchaser 
of the political privilege of doing 
evil with police protection plays 
golf on a course teachers cannot af- 
ford to enter. 

No cultural conflict is less logical 
than that displayed in the school’s 
profession of belief in the impor- 
tance of love and acceptance and its 
contrary practice of the systematic 
rejection of many pupils. Special 
classes abound for children of 
whom their teachers have said, ‘He 
doesn’t belong in my room.’’ Now 
and then I am plagued by the feel- 
ing that most of us don’t want to 
teach any child who really needs a 
teacher. Surely we know enough 
by now to make sure that every 
child shall live significantly with 
other children in an atmosphere of 
acceptance and cooperative endeav- 
or, regardless of the extent of his 
skills in reading and calculating. 

Probably the most pressing stress 
of our time is the conflict between 
our yearning for freedom and our 
habits of regimentation. Long have 
we known that regimentation is not 
good for children. We find no men- 
tion of age in any great declaration’ 
of human dignity and rights. Yet, 
many homes and schools function as 
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despotisms. We have built most of 
our high schools and some of our 
elementary schools so big and house 
in them so many people that we can 
preserve life and limb only by ex- 
cessive regimentation. It would be 
a real economy in human goods and 
in money to abandon our huge 
schools and replace them with more 
numerous small schools in which 
children can function as freedom- 
loving human beings. 

Much conflict is expressed among 
us in arguments on the meaning of 
the word “competition.” Surely we 
no longer mean that America has 
grown strong through our attempts 
to defeat each other. I see in human 
behavior no urge to defeat, to de- 
stroy. Success does not mean sur- 
passing, excelling; it means the at- 
tainment of one’s goals, the accom- 
plishment of one’s purposes. We 
must know that in motivating chil- 
dren to excellence, to being the top 
one, we are assigning failure to all 
but one. Biologically, competition is 
a function of scarcity. None of the 
“goods” of education is scarce. 

Having raised some of our con- 
flicts to the conscious level, what do 
we do? I propose that we do as we 
profess—teach the fundamentals. In 
American education the fundamen- 
tals have always been the pressing 
new needs of the people. When 
printing and papermaking becomes 
inexpensive, common literacy be- 
came a pressing new need. We 
taught reading and writing to force 
them into the culture. Now, grow- 
ing in a culture that communicates 
much by writing, a child can be pre- 


vented from learning them only by 
the strongest of counter-influences. 
Among the strongest of these coun- 
ter-influences is our making it im- 
portant that he assume these skills 
at age six. Arithmetic became a 
pressing new need when money be- 
came important in the life of the 
common man. We have to drill 


hard and consistently to prevent our 
children from learning arithmetic 
now that everybody counts. The 
urgent, essential new need of our 
time is the learning of the ways of 
democracy, the methods and values 
of cooperation, enlightened human 


relations. 

This large fundamental has three 
elements: altruism, morality, intel- 
ligence. The physiologists tell us 
that the most recent addition to 
man’s physical equipment is a gan- 
glion in the cortex which makes al- 
truism possible. It is comforting to 
parents and teachers to know that 
this new organ is put out of busi- 
ness by fatigue. We really can't be 
good when over-weary. We must 
build in our boys and girls, and in 
ourselves, the disposition and the 
ability to sense how other persons 
feel. This will not be learned in an 
atmosphere of fault-finding, conten- 
tion for privilege, judging, award- 
ing of punishment and prizes. I 
have it on the authority of priests, 
ministers, and rabbis that man’s 
original sin is selfishness. This is 
not news to anyone who has cared 
for an infant. Must not the school 
drop all appeals to selfishness and 
so manage child life that gratifica- 
tions come to people who care and 
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cooperate in the pursuit of ever- 
widening satisfactions? 

Morality adequate to an age of 
mass production and its resulting 
interdependency must impel persons 
to accept responsibility for the well- 
being of other people. “He who 
would be greatest among you, let 
him be servant of all’’ is more than 
a sentimental admonition; it is a 
fundamental fact of social life. To 
be valuable to others is a deep hu- 
man need. A kept person is a de- 
moralized person whether kept by 
parents, the government, a trust 
company, or another man’s wife. 

But may I observe that one condi- 
tion is more demoralizing than 
having nothing to do? That is being 
required to do tasks that do not 
need to b.» done. Most “homework” 
consists of such tasks. 

Schools must make children val- 
uable to each other. One of our 
principal handicaps in achieving 
this fundamental is the graded sys- 
tem. To be valuable to each other, 
people must differ from one an- 
other. Some of the younger of us 
will see the abandonment of the 
graded system. It has no justifica- 
tion in anything known through the 
study of human growth and de- 
velopment. Classroom practice must 
be directed to intelligent enterprise 
meant to enhance quality of living. 
A simple definition of democracy 
is a most adequate description of a 
method of education for living in a 
democracy: a group of persons 
working together to improve the 
quality of living of each one of 
them. 


Intelligence is learned. Should we 
not reserve the term intelligence to 
mean the ability and the disposition 
to base action on thinking? Thitik- 
ing is the planning of action. Our 
major new need is improved respect 
for, and skill in, group thinking. 
Today’s problems are too complex, 
the resources for their solution too 
vast to permit any individual to 
think clearly alone. Let it be noted, 
however, that two heads are better 
than one only when they seek com- 
mon purposes. When contending to 
be right, each to have his way, sev- 
eral heads are worse than any one. 

No one person, teacher, parent, 
or other adult who teaches him, is 
intelligent enough to understand a 
child all by himself. Decisions of 
importance to a child must be made 
up by a group of persons each seck- 
ing to promote his welfare. This 
group would include him, obvious- 
ly. I suggest one sharp change in 
supervision. We must manage our 
schools so that it is necessary for 
teachers to remain intelligent. We 
must not leave them year after year 
in the same situation, teaching the 
same stuff to the same kind of chil- 
dren, while their notes and plan- 
books yellow with age and their 
practices can be carried on in a 
coma. Modern education is not in- 
dividualized instruction. Classroom 
practices intended to enhance the 
quality of living in the world to- 
day consist in group enterprist car- 
ried on under sympathetic, moral, 
and intelligent leadership directed 
toward helping everyone in the 
group to lead a life good to live. © 





Don’t Ignore Group Forces 


Implications of Group Dynamics for English 


JOHN J. DEBOER 


In The English Journal 


J EACHERS of English and 
speech are generally agreed that 
skill in group discussion is one of 
the most important of the objectives 
in the field of spoken English. It 
should, therefore, receive a large 
share of attention in our thinking 
about the English curriculum. But 
while the importance of discussion 
is universally stressed, the pro- 
fessional literature on English has 
provided relatively little guidance 
in the development of techniques 
for the improvement of discussion. 

Now the group dynamics move- 
ment promises to, shed light on 
problems which have long been a 
major concern of teachers of Eng- 
lish. Summarized here are some of 
the concepts suggested by the group 
dynamics movement, particularly as 
they apply to the problems of 
group discussion. 

Basic to the study of group 
processes in the concept of the group 
as an entity. The group is more 
than an aggregation of individuals. 
When several of many individuals 
face a common problem or share 
a common task, they together take 
on the characteristics of a group, 
creating a network of interrelations 
and interactions among the mem- 
bers. Thus, on a simple level, the 
passengers in a bus are normally 
so many unrelated individuals. 
When, however, there is an abnor- 
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mal delay or a minor collision, the 
passengers may quite spontaneously 
become a “group.” 

Experienced teachers have long 
noted differences in the character- 
istics of groups with which they 
have worked. These differences do 
not entirely depend on the nature 
of the individuals comprising the 
groups. Classes which do _ not 
differ significantly in average in- 
telligence, socio-economic status, or 
other individual characteristics of 
their members may differ widely in 
their response to identical attempts 
on the part of the teacher to influ- 
ence them. It is necessary for the 
teacher to study not merely the in- 
dividuals who make up the group 
but also the  interrelationships 
which exist among the members of 
the group. Since a collection of 
relatively mature individuals may 
constitute a relatively immature 
group, it becomes the responsibility 
of the teacher to observe, not only 
individual performance, but also 
the behavior and the climate of the 
group as a whole. A group is ma- 
ture, in the democratic sense, only 
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when it functions in pursuit of a 
common, clearly defined goal and 
with full utilization of the indi- 
vidual intelligences that make up 
the group. 

In the development of whole- 
some group life much depends on 
the quality of the leadership. It 
is the truly democratic type of 
leadership which is successful. This 
type of leadership is characterized 
by a wide sharing by members of 
the group in planning and the 
making of decisions. The group 
takes pride in its achievements be- 
cause it has taken a large share of 
responsibility for initiating and 
consummating the projects. The 
leader has served as the guardian 
of the methodology of shared 
thinking and decision. Goals are 
understood and accepted by the in- 
dividuals who make up the group, 
because all have had opportunity 
and encouragement to make genu- 
ine contributions to the plans and 
activities of the group. 

Leadership which avoids the ex- 
tremes both of autocracy and of 
anarchy calls for a great degree of 
skill. It is necessary for the leader 
(in classrooms, usually the teacher) 
to create a genuinely permissive 
atmosphere, to cultivate in the 
members a concern for the success 
of the group enterprise, and to 
demonstrate respect for the opin- 
ions and attitudes of all persons 
participating. Direction by the 
leader should progressively dimin- 
ish as the members learn to take 
active and responsible part in the 
discussion. 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


All teachers of English who have 
undertaken to train groups, by 
whatever of the several recommend- 
ed methods they may favor, are 
acquainted with “problem mem- 
bers’—those who for one reason 
or another impede or fail to con- 
tribute to the progress of group 
thinking and acting. Some merely 
remain inert, unresponsive, or at 
least inarticulate. Others may 
actually create distractions by ir- 
relevant subconversations or other 
nonconstructive activities. The be- 
havior of many ‘problem members” 
may be traced to the nature of the 
discussion, the interrelations within 
the group, or the type leadership 
given. Some members may fail to 
participate because of fear of group 
disapproval. Others may talk too 
much, in an effort to win group 
approval or admiration. Still others 
may be belligerent or intransigent, 
chiefly because they have never suc- 
ceeded in achieving a sense of be- 
longing. For such members it be- 
comes especially important for 
leaders and other members of the 
group to make them feel welcome 
and to give patient and sympathetic 
consideration to their arguments, 
however contentious or whatever 
the unconscious motivations of 
these arguments may be. Many 
hostilities and silent resistances 
that frequently develop in group 
discussion can be prevented if, in a 
relaxed atmosphere, the interests, 
problems, and opinions of all mem- 
bers are fully explored at the outset. 

Various methods have been de- 
vised for making analyses of the 
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behavior of groups and the rela- 
tionships that exist within them. 
None of these can, of course, take 
the place of an intimate knowledge 
of individual group members or 
of the group on the part of the 
teacher. Most familiar of the formal 
methods is the sociogram, a chart 
which identifies those individuals 
who occupy central positions in the 
affections of the group and those 
who find themselves on the peri- 
phery. Another device is the social 
distance scale, which calls for a 
rating by each group member of 
every other group member on a 
five-point scale ranging from full 
acceptance to rejection. Numerous 
other instruments designed to aid 
in the analysis of relationships with- 
in the group and of the ‘‘climate’’ 
existing in the group have been 
developed. Less formal, but perhaps 
most useful, is the teacher’s anec- 
dotal record, which describes inci- 
dents involving individuals in their 
relations with their peers. 

Critics of the movement for the 
study of group process have asserted 
that a too elaborate machinery for 
the study and guidance of group 
activities involves the diversion of 
attention from the problem in hand 
and the development of an un- 
wholesome group selfconsciousness. 
Such warnings against absorption 
in process rather than substance 
seem valid. Also, it is questionable 
whether complete consensus, which 
appears to be the aim of many of 
the sponsors of the group dynamics 
movement, is always entirely de- 
sirable. Perhaps we should some- 


times cultivate nonconformism 
based on honest differences. Eager- 
ness to secure full consensus can 
have the effect of glorifying com- 
promise and blunting the edge of 
the kind of individuality which is 
the chief resource of democratic 
group thinking. Likewise the use 
of sociograms and similar devices 
has been criticized on the ground 
that they focus objectionably on 
personal relationships. Especially 
such a device as the “Who Am I?” 
questionnaire, which calls on chil- 
dren to identify their classmates 
from anonymous descriptions seems 
open to the criticism that children 
are made objectionably conscious of 
differences and even justified in 
their discriminations. 

There are, of course, cogent re- 
plies to these criticisms, but they 
illustrate the need for great skill 
and understanding on the part of 
those who undertake to employ the 
procedures and devices which have 
been proposed by students of group 
development. Difficulties involved 
in the development of sound dis- 
cussion method should not, how- 
ever, obscure the urgent need for 
understanding the nature of group 
operations and the methods needed 
for their improvement. 

Essentially our problem is not so 
much the group member who is 
colorful, aggressive, and individual- 
istic! He will not be denied. Our 
real problem is to make maximum 
use of his talents while tapping the 
reservoir of interest and ideas of 
those who are timid, withdrawn, 
and inarticulate. e 





Is “Consensus” So Important? 


Focus and Function in Group Discussion 


NATHANIEL CANTOR 


In Teachers College Record 


Jue literature on the nature of 
group discussion and “group dy- 
namics” is growing rapidly. In 
studying this literature and in ob- 
serving different kinds of group 
discussions led by professional lead- 
ers, I have been struck by a quality 
-of looseness in the structure of the 
discussions, an absence of focus, 
and a denial of the psychological 
realities which characterize a group 
meeting. In current writings on the 
subject one discovers a basic, com- 
mon, nonfunctional approach to an 
analysis of the nature of group 
methods and development. 

I wish to suggest an alternative, 
functional approach to group de- 
velopment which calls for a dif- 
ferent kind of role for the leader 
and a different kind of focus for 
the discussion. This approach is not 
new. Social case workers in this 
country appreciate the achievements 
of a functional approach to case- 
work. During the past decade the 
functional approach has been ex- 
tended to group work practice, to 
employe counseling, and to educa- 
tion. But this writer, so far as I 
know, is one of the first to explore 
the possibility of extending the 
functional approach to group dis- 
cussion and ‘‘conference” tech- 
niques. 

Suppose we raise certain funda- 
mental questions: Why does a par- 
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ticular group come together? Why 
is a particular individual selected or 
appointed to be a leader of the 
group? 

There must be a common felt 
need prior to a group’s formation. 
People do not come together for 
serious, formal discussion or activity 
unless they feel a mutual concern 
about a specific problem. A goal or 
goals are dimly perceived by both 
leader and group. The members of 
the group sense a certain need con- 
cerning which they want clarifica- 
tion or help. 

A leader is the professional per- 
son representing an agency, an in- 
dustry, an institution, or a school 
which offers specific service through 
the leader. Such specific service is 
offered to those who need or want 
it, as the physically ill person who 
wants medical assistance; calls on a 
physician. 

The professional factor in the 
group discussion process through 
which desirable group decision and 
consequent behavior develop is the 
professional worker. This worker 
does not carry all of the responsibil- 
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ity for what happens in the group 
he leads nor does he permit the 
group members to carry the entire 
responsibility. The leader’s job is to 
perform professionally in his role. 
His concern is with the movement 
and direction of the group as a 
whole as it deals with the external 
social limitations and with the 
psychological developments of the 
individuals within the group. 

The discussion leader operates by 
defining what service he can offer 
which meets the needs of the group. 
He presents the limited alternatives 
within which his service operates. 
He carefully and cautiously holds to 
the limits established by the service 
he offers and the needs as estab- 
lished by the group, that is, the 
more or less defined needs which 
initially bring the members of the 
group together. 

The leader does have the respon- 
sibility to suggest goals to the group 
in the beginning. He clarifies for 
the members of the group their 
purpose in coming together, what 
kind of help they think they want, 
and how he might help them in that 
area. The leader, I submit, has the 
responsibility of structuring the dis- 
cussion, of watching to see that the 
discussion remains focused in the 
direction of the needs and purposes 
of the meeting. 

The skilled leader never does the 
thinking for the group and he never 
permits the members of the group 
to do their own exclusive thinking. 
He helps them to think in direc- 
tions other than they would take if 
he were not their leader. He helps 
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the individual members of the 
group to face problems and to come 
to decisions. He does not resolve 
their problems or make their deci- 
sions. 

The leader does not hesitate to 
reveal his own difference to the 
group and he encourages the group 
members to reveal their differences. 
But he helps the group to find bal- 
ance in assimilating difference. In 
brief, the leader deliberately and 
professionally uses his difference 
for the sake of the group rather 
than for his own need satisfaction. 
By the same token he is prepared 
to accept the resentment or hostility 
of the group which often, at first, 
accompanies his declaration of dif- 
ference. His chief concern is 


whether the several group members 
will profitably use his difference or 


one another’s differences for their 
growth. 

The leader must be prepared to 
accept balance, growth, or rejection. 
He introduces his difference, he in- 
quires about the direction the group 
has taken, he supports the differ- 
ences expressed by others, or chal- 
lenges likeness at such times as he 
deems most favorable for the 
growth of the individual member 
and the group. 

This leads us to the chief diffi- 
culty I have experienced in the re- 
cent writings on group dynamics. 
The majority of writers consider 
“consensus” the desideratum of 
group discussion. If I correctly 
understand their statements these 
writers believe that democratic 
values are enhanced and preserved 
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by strong ‘‘we-feeling.” Frustration 
of individual members is to be 
avoided. Grievances are to be fore- 
stalled. 

It seems to me these attitudes im- 
ply a denial of democratic faith 
in people. Why must consensus be 
reached in order for one to join 
with others in an activity? So many 
of the group discussion analysts and 
leaders emphasize the need for 
democratic process and democratic 
goals in the activity of groups. They 
place a premium on likeness, iden- 
tification, consensus. This is a de- 
nial of democracy as an ethical 
ideal, and a distortion of psycholog- 


ical reality. Consensus, that is genu- 


ine agreement and like-mindedness, 
is certainly a desirable objective 
when it 7s consensus. But it is one 
that is rarely achieved by a group of 
people who represent considerable 
differences, personal biases, differ- 
ent backgrounds of interest, and so 
forth. What often passes for con- 
sensus is submission to or fear of 
majority opinion, unwillingness to 
be responsible for difference, un- 
willingness to assume the risks in- 
volved in an independent position. 
It is after such “consensus” has 
been reached, that the gossip, criti- 
cism, and frustration are released in 
the relative safety of the conference 
halls or coffee shop. 

Consensus, as the ideal, is a false 
and unrealistic objective. The group 
consisting of different individuals 
agrees on the one fundamental pos- 
tulate of respecting one another's 
rights. Everyone agrees to permit 
anyone to disagree. Out of differ- 
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ences the members learn to weigh, 
to balance, to divide, to go along 
with others even if only partially 
satisfied, to go along without neces- 
sarily being in full agreement, and 
even, at times, to go along when 
one is in disagreement. One sub- 
merges independent difference for 
the sake of the group. This is living 
with likeness and difference. 

A group needs to be functionally 
structured and to have its limits de- 
fined. The limits are found between 
the needs of the group and the serv- 
ices of the leader in meeting those 
needs. Only through such focus 
can confusion be narrowed and the 
group helped to discover how to 
reach its objectives. The final re- 
responsibility for determining goals 
lies not with the group as a whole, 


but with the leader and the group. 
The leader who is professional (and 
such skill is not acquired merely in 
a three-weeks summer workshop or 
by taking a course in “group ob- 


server’ or “group  dynamics’’) 
focuses the discussion, watches the 
movement and direction of the 
group, encourages both likeness and 
difference in others, and opposes the 
group with his own difference. He 
does not strive for consensus or for 
disagreement. He helps the mem- 
bers to discover their strengths and 
their weaknesses, their similarities 
and their differences, so that they 
may more profitably learn to relate 
to one another in carrying forward 
their professed goals in a spirit of 
compromise, partially satisfied, par- 
tially dissatisfied, but willing to 
work together. 














Important Factor in Home-School Relations 


The Report to Parents 


HAROLD I. JUDSON, BETTY FINLEY, and MADELINE HUNTER 


In The National Elementary Principal 


oti. Mom—lI’m home. Mrs. Sar- 


son’s my new teacher—she’s nice 
but she made us do a whole page of 
arithmetic on the first day! Jim’s in 
my room and we can sit together as 
long as we take care of ourselves 
and don’t talk too much. What 
have you got to eat?” 

The 10-year-old whirlwind of 
noise, enthusiasm, and appetite dis- 
appears in the kitchen and the first 
report to parents from your school 
has been completed. Mother and 
father relax after dinner, secure in 
the feeling that their son has a 
“nice” teacher who will make 10- 
year-old boys behave themselves 
and who believes that arithmetic is 
important. 

This impromptu “‘first report” is 
amplified and modified daily by 
school books and papers that are 
brought home, notes from the 
teacher, Parent-Teacher Association 
notices, school bulletins, and articles 
in the newspapers. Every single 
communication between school and 
home is an important factor in re- 
porting to parents. As Johnny rat- 
tles on about the boy who had to 
stand in the closet, the spelling test, 
the arithmetic paper he didn’t have 
time to finish, the P.T.A. notice 
which he refers to as “that old 
thing,” attitudes develop in his 
family that profoundly influence the 
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interpretation of these communica- 
tions. 

By the time the first official re- 
port to parents is scheduled, Mom 
and Dad have formed definite opin- 
ions about school policy, teaching 
personnel, and the curriculum 
based entirely on a series of com- 
munications that were never in- 
tended for that purpose. They also 
have deep-rooted attitudes about 
“reporting,” developed by their own 
traumatic school experiences when a 
report meant the dreaded day of 
judgment had arrived and each 
child was irrevocably branded as an 
A, B, C, D, or F student. The de- 
cision was final; there was no ap- 
peal. 

Whether Johnny's Dad collect- 
ed A’s or F’s there has been formed 
a personal attitude toward your sys- 
tem of reporting more profound 
than any of the factors that you as a 
school administrator can directly 
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control. With this in mind, reports 
to parents must be carefully pre- 
pared so that they will develop posi- 
tive attitudes and ensure a real and 
productive feeling of cooperation 
between home and school. 

There are many opportunities for 
making the school report a con- 
structive factor in home-school rela- 
tions. Wanting their child to suc- 
ceed at school is a universal drive 
with parents, and any school that 
can report real success is certain of 
enthusiastic parental acceptance and 
support. Knowing this, teachers are 
sometimes tempted to “sugar coat” 
a child’s performance. This is a 
dangerous procedure. Reporting the 
complete picture will pay dividends 
in future parent understanding and 
cooperation. Careful consideration 
of “how’’ an inadequacy is reported 
can take the sting out of it and re- 
sult in good parent relations. 

Timing is another decisive fac- 
tor in the formation of desirable 
home-school relationships. From 
the moment she gives him his final 
behind-the-ears inspection on the 
first day of school, Mom lives in an 
agony of suspense until she finds 
out “how he’s doing.” For some 
parents this torture of anxiety and 
doubt is prolonged two, three, or 
even four months until the teacher 
really knows the child and feels se- 
cure in a report of his status. To be 
sure, a teacher needs time to do a 
good job of reporting.- Nevertheless 
a wise administration will provide 
the opportunity, probably at the end 
of the first month of school, for 
relief of this parent anxiety without 


placing the teacher in the em- 
barrassing position of having to 
know all about each child. 

This can be accomplished in 
many ways. All the parents may be 
invited to an evening meeting. They 
meet the parents of their child’s 
classmates. They see the room 
where he lives and works at school. 
They can examine his textbooks. 
They become acquainted with his 
teacher as she talks to the group 
about school policies, her own pro- 
gram, and plans for the year. She 
can make it very clear that she can- 
not accurately report on every child 
at this early date, but she can give 
parents a descriptive picture of 
what the average child in her room 
can do and what she hopes he will 
accomplish during this year at 
school. The presence of the princi- 
pal at this meeting gives his stamp 
of approval as well as conveys the 
impression that he is carefully su- 
pervising the educational program 
and progress of the class. 

If this type of introduction of the 
parent to the school is well planned 
and successfully executed, the par- 
ents leave with the feeling that the 
child is in good hands and they are 
aware of “what is going on at 
school.” This experience provides a 
background for their interpretation 
of future communications between 
school and home. They, too, have 
seen and held ‘the great big book 
with dinosaurs and stuff in it.” 
They know why an aquarium is a 
valuable learning experience in the 
classroom and they will help 
Johnny with the paper drive ‘‘so we 
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can buy fish.’’ Most important, they 
develop an understanding of mod- 
ern education in terms of the ex- 
periences Johnny is having at school 
and they are awaiting with eager- 
ness the scheduled period for re- 
porting this progress. 

It is probably more desirable to 
present a progress report in a con- 
ference where good relationships 
may be built and questions asked 
and answered. Here the teacher can 
give parents the opportunity of tell- 
ing her what’s on their minds—a 
privilege generally denied them in 
a written report. But should local 
policy provide for a written report, 
good home-school _ relationships 
may be developed with the follow- 
ing guides: 

1. If it is a “good” report, spe- 
cifically state success in terms of 
what the child is doing. “Bob's 
eagerness and enthusiasm for maps 
have made geography a fascinating 
subject for the whole class.” An 
“excellent” or “outstanding” is 
merely a report of status. 

2. If it is a report of weakness, 
temper it with encouragement and 
the possibility of overcoming it in 
the future. A child’s report might 
have the comment. “We both know 
Fred has the ability to do better in 
reading. Could you come to school 
some afternoon so we can plan ways 
of helping him at school and at 
home?” 

Parents’ attitudes are a vital fac- 
tor in the quantity and quality of a 
child’s learning. It is essential that 
the teacher be aware of these atti- 
tudes and parents need to know that 


what they think about school is im- 
portant to school people. One group 
of teachers in a workshop devoted 
to developing desirable home-school 
relations agreed on a check list to 
evaluate themselves: 


These practices are important. Do I: 

1.Attempt to have a conference with 
every parent? 

2. Try to be a good listener so that 
I, too, may learn from the conference? 

3. Try to be a good leader and en- 
courage discussion so the parent feels 
that the problems are neither his nor 
mine, but ours? 

4. Use lay language as much as pos- 
sible and make clear any professional 
terms I may use? 

5. Include all the favorable reports 
for each child, but give parents a 
true picture of the child’s performance 
in relation to his ability? 

6. Make every parent feel that his 
child is in good hands? 

7. Treat every parent as a friend? 

8. Show parents that I like my work? 


As a follow-up after a conference, 
parents should be encouraged to ex- 
press themselves in answer to such 
questions as, “Did you find out 
what you wanted to know?” ‘Do 
you have other questions?” “Did 
you enjoy the conference?” 

The part the child plays in any 
system of reporting cannot be over- 
emphasized. A “‘satisfied little cus- 
tomer’ will help to develop favor- 
able attitudes at home that begin 
the first day of school. Frequent 
progress appraisals with the child 
keep him aware of his status and 
remove the feeling of secrecy and 
impending doom that often accom- 
panies reporting periods. Any of the 
child’s work that is sent home 
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should be carefully selected, cor- 
rected, or annotated so it presents 
a true picture. Sending home a 
“failing” paper for a parent’s sig- 
nature with no accompanying ex- 
planation creates a Frankenstein of 
misunderstanding between child, 
school, and home. Any situation 
where negative attitudes are apt to 
develop should be handled by a 
parent-teacher conference. It is 
often desirable to enlarge the con- 
ference by including the child and 
at times the principal, nurse, or 
other school personnel. 

As the chief administrator of the 
local school, the principal realizes 
that his home-school relations are 
directly proportional to the skill 
and tact of his teachers. He has the 
responsibility for making teachers 
aware of the important place report- 
ing occupies in the development of 
successful home-school  relation- 
ships. Having developed in teach- 
ers an awareness of the far-reach- 
ing implications of any type of com- 
munication to parents, the principal 
must make provision for in-service 
education of teachers in this area. 
Many principals have found the 
following practices effective: 

1. A collection is made of lists of 
questions commonly asked of teachers, 
such as: “Is this a progressive school ?” 
“What about phonics?” ‘Do children 
just play in kindergarten?’ Teachers’ 
workshop meetings devoted to answer- 
ing these and similar questions in lay 
language will produce rich dividends 
in future teacher-parent contacts. In 
these meetings teachers will unify their 
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own philosophy and broaden their own 
experiences in terms of other grade 
levels as, for example, they hear the 
kindergarten teacher explain why ABC's 
are not formally taught in her class. 

2. Workshops on how to conduct a 
parent conference with demonstrations 
and role playing make the teacher feel 
more secure in this difficult assignment. 

3. Individual teacher evaluation and 
guidance follow-up must be done by the 
principal. He should help the teacher 
in her preparation for difficult cases. 
Out of, these specific cases he should 
guide the teacher in the development of 
general principles that can be applied 
to every child in the class. 

4. Committees of parents are eager to 
work with the administrators and teach- 
ers in improving the plan of reporting 
and determining its effectiveness. Such 
groups generate interest in ‘the school 
program throughout the community, and 
parents feel that they are making a genu- 
ine contribution to education through 
thei participation in the program. 

5. The principal may assist the teach- 
er in planning classroom visitation for 
parents which will act as background or 
follow-up for any type of report. He 
should be on hand to give support to 
the program for both teacher and parent. 

6. Realizing that every communica- 
tion between school and home is a par- 
tial report to parents, the principal must 
be constantly in touch with the situa- 
tion. He knows that certain teachers 
need his constant guidance and surveil- 
lance, while the majority need only guide 
lines. He must keep in touch with the 
progress of special cases where parents 
may not have a positive attitude toward 
the school. He will need to help the 
teacher plan for these children as well as 
to interpret the progress to the parents. 
Throughout the program, the principal 
must assume the responsibility for edu- 
cational leadership and follow-up where 
needed. € 


Wuat else is education but the reverent joining of the past to the gloom 
of the future by making wise use of the present.—Pestalozzi. 








The School and Community Cooperated in this Project so 


We Moved Downtown! 
J. H. MIcHNA 


In Wisconsin Journal of Education 


a pupils and faculty 


members moved their class work 
and extra-curricular activities right 
into downtown store windows and 
out over the air waves this year in 
an experiment in utilizing the facili- 
ties of the community for educa- 
tion. 

The whole project grew rapidly 
and naturally out of a routine art 
club meeting to which the depart- 
ment store’s professional decorator 
was invited as a guest lecturer. The 
tremendous interest shown by art 
club students in the artistic prob- 
lems of window display led the 
students to ask for an opportunity to 
try their hands at the work. At this 
point the store’s decorator made 
possible the whole educational 
project by securing permission from 
the store owner to allow students to 
take over the advertising display 
and publicity work for one week of 
an annual late fall sale. 

Four departments of the high 
school collaborated very closely; in 
fact, “integrated” is too mild a 
word for the process, as the art, 
speech, chemistry, and journalism 
students consulted each other and 
the store officials to prepare for 
their big weck. Students planned, 
selected, and arranged all the dis- 
plays for a bank of 12 display win- 
dows in the store, wrote the copy 
for the advertisements in the local 
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and school newspapers, and read the 
manufacturer’s literature for infor- 
mation on products to be mentioned 
on the store’s weekly radio program 
over a local radio station. 

The theme of the display was 
‘Man Made Materials’ and con- 
cerned plastic materials manufac- 
tured by chemical means instead of 
grown by natural processes. The 
chemistry classes, therefore, turned 
their classes over to industrial chem- 
istry experiments in which they 
made some of their own plastic ma- 
terials for a display booth inside the 
store, where they extolled the ad- 
vantages of new plastic materials 
over older materials, such as silk 
and wool. 

The art club, once the window 
decoration became a definite art job, 
became so busy that the project ex- 
panded into regular art classes. 
Sketches, as well as scale drawings 
of each window were made and 
colored so that well-balanced ar- 
rangement, contrast of materials, 
and color harmony were obtained. 
Special types of display lettering 
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and explanatory signs had to be 
made. 

Buyers and department heads in 
the store had to be consulted as to 
which items they desired displayed 
and at what prices. The windows 
had to be arranged and finished in 
the same time the store ordinarily 
took for changing its window dis- 
plays, a matter of eight to 10 hours 
after and before regular opening 
and closing hours that week-end. 

Beloit’s size as a medium large 
city with a trade area of 35,000 to 
40,000 was a fortunate factor in the 
project. The town is large enough 
to have several large department 
stores offering some possible em- 
ployment to students interested in 
this type of work. A_ possible 


source in the future of especially 


talented employees is perhaps indi- 
cated in the number of students 
who expressed interest in some of 
the types of work they did as a 
future means of livelihood. 

The town has a daily newspaper, 
which helped out generously. Two 
local radio stations with a daily 
program on one of them plugging 
the department store’s wares also 
offered opportunity for participation 
by journalism and speech students. 

For the speech students the op- 
portunity to take over a regular 
daily advertising program was a 
rare and all-too-lifelike educational 
experience. Their “plugs” over the 
radio for the products displayed in 
the windows not only had to be in 
good oral English, but they had to 
be exact and appealing. The daily 
program, an early morning shop- 
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pers’ “coffee hour,” featured on sale 
the same day a number of items 
which had to be described simply 
and attractively. Several student an- 
nouncers were selected, and a large 
number of speech students wrote 
“copy” for them, securing their ma- 
terial by interviews and talks with 
the store’s buyers and officials. A 
tape recording of the program and 
radios in the classroom aided ma- 
terially in this phase of the work. 
The regular woman commentator 
on the program checked material 
beforehand, but then she bravely 
sat back as the students took over in 
her spot for their day’s work. She 
aided in the appraisal of the work 
later. 

Journalism students prepared a 
full-page ad in the local paper 
which appeared on the day previous 
to the opening of the displays. 
They had started several weeks 
earlier consulting with speech stu- 
dents and store buyers on the mer- 
chandise to be featured and had 
planned the layout under the super- 
vision of the store’s advertising lay- 
out artist. They had available all the 
tools including commercially pro- 
duced equipment used by- profes- 
sional workers, as did, of course, 
the art students in their work. 

Wording of the ad, grouping of 
clipped mat-service illustrations, and 
overall effect of the full-page ad 
were all of their own doing. Their 
names as compilers of the advertise- 
ment were included prominently on 
the page, leading no doubt to a 
larger number of readers among 
parents, relatives, and friends. The 
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students who participated were all 
ad solicitors or members of the 
business management staff of the 
school newspaper and they acquir- 
ed experience immediately valuable 
and translatable to their own school 
newspaper from their work on the 
page of actual advertising. 

The science department also con- 
tributed in several ways to the proj- 
ect. In order to secure plastic 
samples for their display booth, a 
number of chemistry students wrote 
business letters to chemical and 
manufacturing firms asking favors, 
letters not too easy for experienced 
adults to compose. Other science 
students received impromptu pub- 
licity training in arranging their 
booth and acting as “‘spielers’’ to 
explain the superiority of their 
“Man Made Materials’ over natural 
products. 

One last experience was gained 
by a group involved. The four 
faculty members involved received 
—with somewhat apprehensive de- 
light—the opportunity to display 
their own public-relations ability by 
explaining the whole project in 
their own words over the local 
radio station on the same store 
program several days previous to 
their students’ program. 

One proof of the success of the 
whole project was furnished in the 
comments of the store’s professional 
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decorator. He sincerely maintained 
that the windows were at least the 
equal of, if not better than, his own 
average efforts. It should be said, 
however, that he had allowed the 
students an entirely free hand artis- 
tically in their selection and arrange- 
ment of materials, greater freedom 
than he usually was permitted, due 
to the practical necessity of pleas- 
ing many departments, buyers, and 
store officials in his own window 
displays. 

This experiment of moving our 
education out into the community 
occupied approximately 120-150 
students for two, three, or more 
weeks previous to it. Five classes, 
including art, chemistry, journalism, 
and speech groups were involved, 
as were two extracurricular activi- 
ties, the art club and the school 
newspaper. Four teachers under the 
leadership of the art teacher, two 
professional commercial artists, and 
one radio commentator, all entered 
the picture with the cooperation and 
very real assistance of the high- 
school principal and city school 
superintendent. 

And the upshot of it all was that 
the store and all school personnel 
involved are heartily in favor of 
making the project an annual affair 
in order that future classes of stu- 
dents may also benefit. % 


al SEMINAR in “‘relaxation’’ for women graduate stu- 
dents in physical education will be offered during the second 
semester.—University of Wisconsin News. 

Who says that we are forgetting the “Three R's” in education— 
reading, ‘riting, and relaxation. 





The Strait-Jacket Can Be Removed 


Wasteful Building Codes Call for Community 
Action 


ROBERT L. DURHAM 


In The Nation’s Schools 


Due functional approach to 
architecture has found a fertile field 
in school planning. Teamed with a 
new concept in planning has come 
the use of more expendable con- 
struction, designed to be in keeping 
with the useful life expectancy of a 
building. In many places, however, 
these efforts in functional planning, 
new techniques, and the use of new 
materials are being hampered and 
limited by obsolete building codes. 

In today’s one-story schoolhouse 
with ground-level egress almost 
within sight of each child, our 
codes require a new analysis. In one 
city, wall construction is still re- 
quired to be fireproof because of a 
code written to protect children in 
a two-story or three-story building. 
In many cities the use of lighter 
framing construction over large 
glass areas in single floor planning 
runs headlong into deadlock with 
masonry parapet requirements. Im- 
provement can come and without 


delay if backed by an aroused pub- 


lic. 

In the city of Seattle, commit- 
tees have been organized whose 
membership includes architects, 
engineers, contractors, and building 
material suppliers, who have been 
meeting to lay the groundwork for 
a new code. In this case they have 
chosen “to prune one limb at a 
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time,” with the city council adop- 
tion of a new plumbing code now 
accomplished and a new proposed 
electrical code being considered. 
Study committees have been form- 
ed for each field of construction, 
with all efforts coordinated by the 
Construction Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce. When a 
section of the code has been tenta- 
tively approved by the study com- 
mittee, it is then distributed to all 
interested organizations. With this 
technique, a unified campaign in the 
request for City Council approval 
is accomplished. In order to have 
the guidance of an over-all civic 
group whose interests are on a 
broader scale, the Mayor has ap- 
pointed what is known as_ the 
Mayor's Building Code Committee, 
composed of professional and civic 
group representatives. Their efforts 
are aimed at protecting public safety 
and protecting property within a 
reasonable relationship to the eco- 
nomics involved. 

It must be understood that many 
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items in building-code legislation 
require careful and painstaking re- 
search and analysis by trained code 
writers. This is where “John Smith, 
Citizen and Parent’’ comes in. 
Without John Smith’s energetic 
support, city administrators will not 
budget money for code improve- 
ment. Even at a time when many 
cities are spending many thousands 
of dollars each year on city plan- 
ning, there are few city budgets 
that include funds for code im- 
provement. 

Most cities of any size can justify 
a reasonable budget to employ a 
permanent full-time code analyst 
with the necessary secretarial assis- 
tance. His function would be to 


make a continuing study of the 
building code and to collect data 


from national committees, other 
cities, and research laboratories. By 
its nature a citizen’s committee sel- 
dom does this sort of job well. 
To give a specific example, the 
Seattle school administration had 
asked for study of the construction 
of gymnasiums or multipurpose ac- 
tivity rooms which are built on 
ground level with provision for 
exits on two or three sides. The 
present Seattle code limits capacity 
to 500 in an ordinary masonry 
building. Capacity, however, is 
computed on the basis of six square 
feet per person unless the school 
officials go on record with the build- 
ing department in limiting the room 
to athletic participation only. In 
other words, such a room is limited 
to an area approximately 50 by 60 
feet if it is also used for spectators 


or community activities. A study 
group of architects and engineers 
has indicated the reasonableness of 
constructing a standard junior-high 
gymnasium approximately 90 by 
104 at grade level, assuming that 
adequate exits are available. The 
construction would utilize steel 
trusses or wood laminated beams 
decked over with steel or wood 
plank. Because of the height of such 
a room they feel that it is safe to 
leave such construction unplastered. 

In the Seattle case the problem is 
magnified by the lack of provision 
for folding bleachers. With the gym- 
nasium constructed with folding 
bleachers for 300 people, use of the 
gymnasium for a community Hal- 
lowe’en party would exceed the 
legal capacity limitations unless the 
building were constructed in mill 
or fireproof construction—hence, an 
obvious community problem affect- 
ing John Smith, his pocketbook, 
and his family. Naturally he wants 
the building to be safe, but he can 
no longer afford to build it stronger 
or safer than realistic conditions re- 
quire. 

The technicalities of writing a 
code to cover problems of this na- 
ture, as can be seen, require trained, 
paid technicians. Progress will be 
limited until a large number of 
parents convince their city adminis- 
trators that money for code im- 
provements is an economy in the 
long run. It would appear that a 
portion of the leadership for arous- 
ing the necessary public interest 
falls to the school administrator and 
his parent-teacher organization. © 





Not Just Cooking in This Program of 


Homemaking Education for Boys and Girls 


WINIFRED T. SNYDER 


In California Journal of Secondary Education 


HE boy, as well as the girl in 
junior-high school, needs to grow 
in his understanding and practices 
of successful family living. Educa- 
tors are realizing increasingly that 
homemaking education is important 
for boys and that they do actually 
enjoy participating in household 
activities, in many of which they 
can excel. 

In Los Angeles the supervisor of 
homemaking in the Los Angeles 
City Schools and the principal of 
Horace Mann Junior High School 
conceived the idea that an upper- 
division homemaking class, open to 
both boys and girls, would fill the 
need to develop wholesome, friend- 
ly attitudes towards members of the 
opposite sex. 

The class has proven popular. 
The original one class a semester 
has developed into four classes this 
semester. No pressure is put on 
pupils to join the class. They are 
told in advance that while there 
will be some preparation of food, 
the class is mainly one of social 
development. 

Since pupils make their choices 
of classes early in the preceding 
semester, the counselor is able to 
see that the classes have an equal 
number of boys and girls. A boy 
and a girl work as partners at each 
desk, and partners are changed four 
times a semester. At the first meet- 
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ing of the class we line the boys 
and girls up by height and seat 
them accordingly, thus avoiding the 
situation of a very short boy work- 
ing with a tall girl. At succeeding 
partner changes, first the boys 
choose partners, then the girls 
choose partners. 

The class meets in a food room, 
but we are fortunate in having 
another classroom available when 
other activities are planned. The 
food-preparation part of the course 
helps to satisfy the adolescent need 
for activity and for work with ma- 
terials instead of working with 
ideas alone. After becoming  ac- 
quainted, our first project may be 
to plan, prepare, and serve a 
breakfast. While not all the weeks 
are planned on a meal-planning 
basis, we like to include such 
activities as the planning and pre- 
paring of a “sit-down” dinner, of 
a buffet dinner, and of a barbecue. 
There is also a pie-baking project 
(very popular with both pupils and 
parents), when each pupil has the 
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opportunity to bake a large pie to 
take home to his family. The pupils 
take a field trip to a large bakery, 
dairy, or to the farmers’ market. 
Our barbecues are always big 
affairs. We have a portable barbecue 
outfit which we set up in the patio 
of the school. Each class plans the 
food with the teacher's help, de- 
cides which teachers and admin- 
istrators to invite, learns about 
invitations and then writes them, 
and finally prepares, serves and eats 
(a most important part!) the food. 
The barbecue is held at noon. Most 
of the fodd is prepared the day 
before so that a majority of the 
pupils in the class are guests with 
just a few helping with the serving 
of the meal. 
Soon after the organization of 
the class, we discovered a need 
among the pupils for instruction in 
social dancing. The girls com- 


plained that their parties were not . 


a success because the boys would 
not dance (actually they could not 
dance). We started having dance 
classes every Friday during the 
class period. You do not have to 
be an Arthur Murray to teach danc- 
ing. A simple two-step, the waltz 
step, and finally a very simple 
jitterbug step is enough. 

To help pupils learn what to 
say, what to wear, how to act at 
social gatherings, we discuss man- 
ners and etiquette as they apply 
to the junior-high-school pupils. 
Since we find that how to make and 
acknowledge introductions bothers 
most teen-agers, we practice mak- 
ing introductions with members 


of the group acting as parents, 
teacher, boy-friends or girl-friends. 

We know that pupils are con- 
fused when home and peer stand- 
ards conflict; so some effort is made 
to reconcile parent and pupil con- 
flict. We find a “gripe sheet’ ex- 
tremely useful in discovering 
problems of the group. Each pupil 
writes five gripes—one with his 
father, one with his mother, one 
with sister or brother, one with 
teacher and/or administrator, and 
one miscellaneous. It is amazing 
how much can be learned by the 
teacher from these sheets. The 
pupils sign the papers, but are 
assured by the teacher that the 
sheets are confidential. There will 
be many chances to discuss family 
relationships, growth and develop- 
ment of small children, and duties 
and privileges of children in the 
home when these questions are 
answered and discussed. 

Finally, the teacher must get 
away from the influence of the 
feminine atmosphere of her train- 
ing in the homemaking field, and 
give the class a masculine appeal. 
When cooking is done, there must 
be plenty of food. Boys like to 
eat and to show off what they have 
made to their friends. This is ex- 
cellent advertising for the course. 

The personality of the teacher 
must be such that she can make a 
success of this type of class. It 
requires new thinking, new ap- 
proaches and much teacher plan- 
ning. We at Horace Mann feel this 
class fills a definite need in the 
junior-high-school curriculum = @ 





A First-Hand Re port of 


Communism in Education in the South Pacific 


WALTER CrosBy EELLS 


In the Educational Record 


( onTINUING a study made of 
various aspects of communism in 
education in the Pacific area—a part 
of which has already been reported 
in The Educational Record (Janu- 
ary, 1952)—the writer has spent 
six more months of traveling, visit- 
ing educational institutions, and 
conferring with educational leaders 
and American cultural attachés in 
Australia, New Zealand, Indonesia, 
Thailand (Siam), and Burma. 
Noted here are evidences of Com- 
munist influence in this area. 

Australia.—Leadership of the 
teachers unions in some of the six 
Australian states is in the hands of 
conservative leadership, but this is 
distinctly not true of New South 
Wales, the greatest in population of 
the six states and containing the 
largest city of Australia, Sydney, 
with over a million inhabitants. The 
leadership of the New South Wales 
Teachers Union is markedly and 
militantly Communist. 

The “bursaries” or scholarships 
given to all students in the teachers 
colleges of Australia have lost some 
of their purchasing power with the 
mounting inflation and consequent 
increased cost of living. The stu- 
dents themselves were not satisfied 
with the situation but were not 
ready to adopt vigorous or disrup- 
tive means to secure desired in- 
creases. With typical Communist 
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strategy, however, of seizing on a 
popular issue and one that repre- 
sents at least partial cause for 
legitimate discontent, the teachers 
of the Teachers Union of New 
South Wales stirred up the incipient 
dissatisfaction on the part of the 
students of Sydney Teachers Col- 
lege, persuaded them to go on brief 
strikes from classes, and organized 
a downtown demonstration of stu- 
dents absenting themselves from 
classes in order to demand from the 
government increases in their bur- 
saries. 

When questioned, Dr. Harold 
Wyndam, Deputy Director of Edu- 
cation for New South Wales, ad- 
mitted that there were some Com- 
munist influences among the schools 
of the state, but did not feel that the 
situation at present was serious or 
was one that called for immediate 
drastic action. He said that the de- 
partment was watching the situation 
closely. Dr. Cunningham, Director 
of the influential Australian Educa- 
tional Research Association, has his 
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headquarters in Melbourne, in the 
state of Victoria, a great rival of 
Sydney. He has been familiar with 
educational developments in Aus- 
tralia for many years. He stated to 
the writer that he knew of little 
Communist influence in most of the 
schools. 

New Zealand.—Little positive 
evidence of disruptive Communist 
influence was found among the 
schools of New Zealand. Here the 
standard of living is high, grind- 
ing poverty, and empty stomachs 
(which communism so frequently 
exploits) are unknown, and the 


people are contented. They think, 
and with some reason, that New 
Zealand is as near Utopia as can 
be found on this troubled globe to- 
day. Communism finds it difficult 


to take root and blossom in such an 
atmosphere. f 

Indonesia.—Indonesia is a mere 
infant among the family of nations. 
Since the Dutch transferred sover- 
eignty to the vast archipelago (ex- 
cept western New Guinea, still in 
dispute), the new leadership, with 
inadequate opportunities to develop 
under the long Dutch regime, has 
been faced by many staggering chal- 
lenges—political, economic, diplo- 
matic, social, and educational. Such 
unsettled conditions have furnished 
a fertile field for the development 
of Communist ideology with its 
specious promises of quick improve- 
ment. 

There are two million Chinese 
among the 70 million people of the 
new country. As in many countries 
of Southeastern Asia, they maintain 
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their own schools. Most of the 
teachers are “Chinese-born, young, 
and pro-Peiping,” according to a 
competent observer. Doubtless there 
is plenty of Communist influence in 
many of the Chinese schools, but 
the infant government of Indonesia 
has been so busy in the two short 
years of its existence in trying to get 
a public-school system established 
and to set up a nation-wide pro- 
gram to reduce adult illiteracy, 
which is estimated at 90 percent or 
higher, that it has had little chance 
to develop as yet any adequate con- 
trol of private schools. Two univer- 
sities now exist. Life for the stu- 
dents is far from easy. Dormitory 
rooms, even when available, have 
five or six students crowded into 
them. The price of textbooks, 
equipment, and supplies is almost 
prohibitive, and scholarship allow- 
ances are meager and inadequate. 
More than 90 percent of the stu- 
dents are working. Such conditions 
among young, ambitious university 
students are commonly recognized 
as fertile ground for the develop- 
ment of communism. 
Thailand.—Thailand has some 
18 million people but only two 
multi-faculty universities, both lo- 
cated in Bangkok, the capital. Offi- 
cials stated that there was no signifi- 
cant Communist influence, brushing 
aside as of “no significance’ ques- 
tions regarding some incidents. 
The proportion of Chinese resi- 
dents in Thailand is substantial as it 
is in other countries in Southeast 
Asia. A careful observer states: 
“Probably the majority of Chinese 
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schools in Thailand are pro-Com- 
munist in the sense that the teachers 
are leftist and have introduced 
Communist textbooks and teaching 
methods.” 

The government of Thailand has 
a positive and vigorous attitude to- 
ward communism in the schools. 
Forty or 50 Chinese teachers have 
been deported on evidence that they 
were teaching communism. Some 
of them carried Communist party 
cards and other party documents. 

Burma.—Burma, on the very 
frontiers of the Russian and Chinese 
empires, is at the crossroads of the 
highways to China, India, and 
Southeast Asia. Therefore it offers a 
most tempting prize to. the Com- 
munist world. If Burma falls, then 


the whole economic, political, and 


strategic structure of Asia may 
change radically with it. Burma was 
twice devastated during the war, 
caught between two fires—first by 
the Japanese and then by the 
British. More important now to 
many Burmese than pro-communism 
or anti-communism is their strong 
anti-foreign feeling. They are will- 
ing to learn, but not be dictated to, 


particularly by anyone with a white - 


skin. 

In its attitude toward commun- 
ism in general and particularly to- 
ward communistic influences in the 
schools, the official attitude of 
Burma is distinctly different from 
that of any of the dozen other coun- 
tries visited by the writer in the 
Pacific area. Every other government 
officially has been opposed to com- 
munism and has adopted various 
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methods for endeavoring to elim- 
inate it from the schools, both pub- 
lic and private. But in Burma, the 
official attitude of the government is 
not of hostility, but of neutrality as 
far as possible. The schools reflect 
this position. There are even two 
rival ‘All Burma Student Unions,” 
with identical names, one Com- 
munist, one anti-Communist. Unlike 
the situation in most other countries 
of Southeast Asia, the Chinese 
population is relatively small, with 
their greatest concentration in Ran- 
goon. 

In spite of general official neu- 
trality, however, Burma is showing 
in various ways a distinct leaning 
toward the development of a demo- 
cratic school system. A mission is 
abroad studying educational meth- 
ods. This is the first Burmese educa- 
tional mission ever sent to the West. 
Initiative for it came from the gov- 
ernment itself, not from the Ameri- 
can or British embassies, and it is 
financed by the Burmese govern- 
ment. It is significant that it has 
spent six weeks in England follow- 
ed by plans for six months in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
It is planned to travel from coast 
to coast, studying especially techni- 
cal and vocational education as 
well as general education. 

Fortunately, there is considerable 
evidence to indicate that Burma, 
while officially neutral, is benevo- . 
lently neutral in favor of democratic 
education and is quietly but effec- 
tively working against the threat 
of Communist influence in her 
schools. * 








What to Look for When 


Evaluating Your Typewriting Classroom 


EARL P. STRONG and MILDRED E. REED 


In Business Education World 


on evaluating a typewriting 
classroom, what does one look for? 
When thinking of a typewriting 
setup that would be adaptable in 
all school situations with a mini- 
mum amount of expense and yet 
merit a ‘‘good” evaluation, one 
should consider three important fac- 
tors: (1) the typewriters, (2) the 
furniture and fixtures, and (3) the 
room. 

Classroom Typewriters.—The 
first consideration is to use up-to- 
date equipment. The training of stu- 
dents on equipment that is new and 
modern will be more in keeping 
with the equipment they will use 
when they go out on the job. Some 
schools have adopted the plan 
whereby old machines are turned 
in every three years. This tends to 
prorate the expense and, at the same 
time, makes it possible to have the 
latest equipment. 

Some school administrators and 
business teachers continue to pur- 
chase a variety of makes of type- 
writers when equipping a room. 
There is little justification for this 
action. The argument that students 
must learn to typewrite on all makes 
of machines is a lofty ideal; but, 
when this practice is followed, an 
added burden is thrown on the 
school, the teachers, and the stu- 
dents. The burden to the school 
comes about through increased cost 
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of maintenance. The added burden 
to the teacher comes about through 
having to teach all makes of ma- 
chines to groups of students. 

The added burden to students 
comes in slowing down their learn- 
ing as a result of switching from 
one make of typewriter to another 
and having to become adjusted to 
each make during the learning 
process. To be sure, the students, 
when later working in offices, will 
not all work on the same make of 
typewriter on which they were in- 
structed in school. Nevertheless, in- 
sistence that all students learn to 
use all makes in school is about 
as sensible as requiring that all 
students learn to drive all makes 
of automobiles while taking their 
driver-training course. The ease 
with which individuals are able to 
transfer a knowledge of operative 
parts is indicated by an experience 
that is almost universal to everyone, 
the driving of various makes and 
sizes of automobiles. By experi- 
menting with the various operative 
parts for a minute or two before 
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starting, and by proceeding slowly 
for a short distance, the operator 
soon is able to handle any car with- 
out hesitation, even when the ele- 
ment of size is a differentiating fac- 
tor—a factor that is not present in 
the different makes of typewriters. 

Any of the standard makes of 
typewriters may be selected. It is 
good policy, however, to determine 
the makes most widely used in the 
area employing your graduates, and 
let this information be at least one 
guiding factor in the selection of 
the make of machine. 

A consideration of typewriters 
also brings up the question of elec- 
tric typewriters in the typing room. 
Business firms are rapidly and ex- 
tensively switching to electric type- 
writers; and, since this is true, 
schools should make adequate pro- 
vision for students to become fa- 
miliar with them. 

Some teachers continue to think 
that they must use a blanked-out 
keyboard. Blanking out the key- 
board is a detriment to the students, 
and it does not keep them from 
looking at the keys. 

It seems almost needless to men- 
tion, but to remove any doubts that 
might exist, by all means use a key- 
board that is standard in use in the 
offices throughout the nation. The 
standard keyboard today is the 
“Universal” keyboard. 

Furniture and Fixtures.—There 
seems to be one best typing position 
in relation to the height of the writ- 
ing surface—the hands and arms of 
the typist should be in the same 
relative slant as the typewriter key- 


board. The slants of various ma- 
chines differ, but whatever the slant, 
the hands and arms of the typist 
should be in that same slant. 

Consequently, adjustments should 
be made in typists’ chairs and desks 
to permit correct posture while sit- 
ting at the typewriter. You will 
probably ask now, “How high 
should the tables be from the floor ?” 
This is difficult to answer, for there 
seems to be no uniform height ap- 
plicable to all typists. In general, 
however, we may say that the ma- 
jority of the tables should be 28 
to 30 inches in height. A good 
test is to position a typist at the 
machine, have her put her hands on 
the home row, and stand off and 
look at her from the side. Correct 
position is attained when her arms 
and hands are in the same relative 
slant as the typewriter keyboard. 

Light oak or blond maple is prob- 
ably the most desirable type of 
wood for desks and chairs in a type- 
writing classroom. The use of light 
furniture in a room makes the room 
bright, reduces contrasts, and pre- 
vents visual strain. 

While it is desirable from the 
individual typist’s standpoint to 
have adjustable posture chairs, they 
are not practical in a typewriting 
room where the chairs are used by 
as many as eight different persons a 
day. Therefore the chairs used 
should be a type on which the aver- 
age person can sit comfortably. 
They should be stationary (no cas- 
ters), firmly and solidly construct- 
ed. The back rest should be curved 
to fit’ the typist’s back. 
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Demonstration stands for the 
teacher's use when teaching type- 
writing are too seldom found in 
classrooms! Certainly the demon- 
stration stand in the classroom is a 
justifiable expenditure of money, 
and it is a great aid to the teacher 
in demonstrating the techniques of 
good typewriting. From the very 
first day the teacher can show the 
students how to typewrite and not 
merely ¢e/] them how it is done. 

There are numerous other items 
that should be included as a part 
of the equipment of a typewriting 
room to make teaching easier and 
more efficient.-Such items are: copy- 
holders, a good dictionary, an inter- 
val timer, a four-drawer file, a sup- 
ply cupboard, a paper cutter, a 
punch, a stapler, a record player 


and rhythmic typewriting records 
to add spice to the classwork occa- 


sionally, duplicating equipment, 
and voice-writing equipment. 

The Typewriting Room.—The 
typewriting room should be spac- 
ious, with plenty of “elbow room” 
—not cramped and _ congested. 
Space should be available for 30 
students’ desks. This number of 
students is not too great for one 
teacher, and yet the 30 students 
will provide enough activity so that 
no one individual student will be 
conscious of his own typing. There 
should be plenty of space between 
each chair and table, and aisles be- 
tween the rows and around the 
room. The teacher’s desk and dem- 
onstration stand, perhaps on a 
raised platform, should be in the 
front center. Ample blackboard and 


bulletin-board space should be pro- 
vided where it can easily be seen 
by all students. 

The typewriting room should be 
cheerful, with uniform brightness 
throughout. Inadequate lighting fix- 
tures should be replaced with mod- 
ern up-to-date fixtures, preferably 
of the fluorescent type. The tradi- 
tional schoolroom drabness can be 
eliminated with bright-colored walls 
and light-colored floors. Thus, a 
room with a minimum amount of 
natural light can be greatly im- 
proved with peach or light yellow 
paint; whereas, a room with ade- 
quate window space is made even 
more attractive if decorated in light 
green or light blue colors. 

It goes without saying that 
soundproofing is a “must” for the 
typewriting room. Though the click- 
ing of typewriter keys is music to 
the ears of most typewriting teach- 
ers and students, noise does cause 
mental strain and fatigue. Sound- 
proofing is accomplished by affixing 
sound-absorbing perforated fiber 
tiles to the ceiling of the room. 
These can be painted or washed the 
same as the ceiling itself. 

Typewriting teachers and school 
administrators are urged to view 
their typewriting classrooms criti- 
cally in the light of the above sug- 
gestions. The expense of the im- 
provements suggested are not pro- 
hibitive, nor do they have to be ef- 
fected all at one time. If a com- 
plete program of improvement is 
not possible at one time, plan the 
improvements over a period of 
years. * 





A Technic for Developing 


Democracy at Home and School 
WILLARD C. OLSON 


In the School of Education Bulletin 


a studies of human 
development have contributed great- 
ly to our understanding of children 
and of effective interpersonal re- 
lationships. It is clear that value 
systems growing out of our culture, 
and not closely related to contemp- 
orary research, continue to create 
confusion and sometimes conflict in 
the relationships of home and 
school. The practices that exist in 
schools usually reflect the readiness 
of parents and community to mod- 
ernize education in the best sense 
of the word but are sometimes 
ambiguous because of a lack of 
homogeneity in the values accepted 
by the groups who support schools. 

If a child with an austere type of 
discipline at home meets a highly 
permissive environment in the 
school, the parents question and 
the child may be confused. Con- 
versely, if a child has had much 
experience in participation in the 
home he will naturally wish to 
continue in the same way in the 
school and is confused by regimen- 
tation. 

An example from educational 
practice further illustrates the prob- 
lem. Modern studies of child 
growth clearly support the idea of 
nurturing the child according to his 
needs and maturity. Consistent with 
these findings is the practice of 
sharing information on growth 
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with parents and children through 
interviews, conferences, and con- 
tinuous guidance. Yet the older 
tradition that growth will be altered 
by some formal system of incen- 
tives, such as marks or a threat of 
failure, continues to persist after 
the technical studies are completed. 
Actually, incentives have more to 
do with productivity than with 
alteration in growth rates. 

The social development of a 
child represents a complex inter- 
weaving of his needs as an indi- 
vidual and of the requirements of 
persons and of the society which 
surrounds him. The nurture of a 
child improves when an adjustment 
is made both for individuality and 
for social relationships. 

The writer has been asked from 
time to time to put the technical 
background on growth and _ social 
relationships into the broader 
framework of home and school 
cooperation. The material which 
follows has been used in duplicated 
form with meetings of parents and 
teachers and is included here with 
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the thought that it may be helpful 
to others in organizing materials 
for similar occasions. 

The general procedure in the use 
of the following guide has been to 
devote about 30 minutes to the dis- 
cussion of the concepts. The large 
group is then broken up into sub- 


groups of five, six, or seven. Each 
group elects a chairman and spokes- 
man (recorder) and engages in a 
“buzz” session on the content and 
on the suggestions for action which 
follow. The chairman introduces 
the spokesman who reports the con- 
sensus or raises questions. 


DEMOCRACY AT HOME AND SCHOOL* 
Can We Get Together in Philosophy and Action? 


Among other things democracy is a way 
of looking at individual values and 
human relationships. Harmony in view- 
point and method at home and school 
carries the possibility of a more con- 


sistent set of cultural values and a more 
unified personality in children. The 
following are illustrations of how a 
philosophy of growth might be devel- 
oped and practiced at home and school. 


I. GENERAL PHILOSOPHY AND METHOD 


The parent: 


Regards discipline as a problem of 
growth from dependence to indepen- 
dence. Is helpful but releases control 
as rapidly as the child demonstrates 
ability to discipline himself. 

Uses situations to give child practice 
as rapidly as desirable in responsibility 
for choice of companions, distribution 
of time, use of money, choice and pur- 
chase of wearing apparel, and similar 
matters. 


The teacher: 


Regards discipline as a problem of 
growth from dependence to __ inde- 
pendence, Gives children practice and 
releases control as rapidly as children 
can assume it. 

Allows children to participate in plan- 
ning and modifying their curriculum 
experiences. They may alter the time 
schedule within the limits at their dis- 
posal. 


; 
H 


II. SECURITY AND MOTIVATION 


The parent: 


Attempts to give the child the security 
which comes from knowing that he is 
loved. This occurs both as a result of 
direct expressions of affection and as 
an indirect result of a consistent attempt 
to be constructive and helpful in all 
personal relations with the child. 

Usually does not raise the question 
of personal attachment and filial obli- 
gation. Assumes these exist. Secures 
results on the basis of the merits of the 
issue presented rather than on a per- 
sonal, basis. 

Accepts the child as he is and helps 
him to grow. Does not punish and 
scold him for being less able than 
someone else. 


The teacher: 


Is thoughtful to avoid conditions that 
will cause a child to be rejected by his 
associates. 

Keeps the emotional climate serene 
by being integrative rather than pun- 
ishing in behavior. 

Is tolerant of wide differences in 
children, takes each child where he is 
and helps him to grow without the 
damaging effects of constant compari- 
son with others. 


* Copies of this form may be secured from 
the University Elementary School, Ann 
— Michigan, at 50c for 25 copies, post- 
paid. 
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III. GROWTH IN.ORDERLINESS 


The parent: 

Educates the child to comply with 
reasonable requests. Takes the trouble 
to explain reasons, if child does not 
understand, 

Child feels free to discuss matters 
with parent. Child respects but does not 
fear parent. The child is controlled by 
increasing responsibility for his own 
acts. 


IV. MANAGEMENT OF 
The parent: 

Relies on reduction of excitement, 
adequate food, and sufficient rest, for 
reducing irritability that may result in 
temper tantrums, fights, etc. Uses con- 
structive approach and language controls 
detailed elsewhere. Is able to demon- 


strate that physical punishment is un- 
necessary for adequate control. 


The teacher: 

Allows children to participate in the 
formulation of guides to conduct and 
in discussions for. improvement of be- 
havior. 


CONFLICTS IN BEHAVIOR 


The teacher: 

Tries to understand what is back of 
conflict. Chats with child. Plans con- 
structive releases. Seeks additional pro- 
fessional aid for serious problems. 


V. PLANNING THE ENVIRONMENT AND ITs USE 


The parent: 

Has made plans for the child’s tools, 
books, and work space, so as to reduce 
irritations and increase selfhelp and 
selfactivity. 


The teacher: 


Makes provision for alternate rest and 
activity. Provides releases and expres- 
sion in play, dance, music, art media, 
drama, etc. 

Provides a range of three to five 
years in difficulty of reading, arithmetic, 
spelling, and other materials of instruc- 
tion. Uses selfselection as technic of 
adjustment, 


VI. THE USE OF LANGUAGE 


The parent: 

Consistently and skillfully directs the 
child by constructive suggestions as to 
what to do. Approves the desirable. 
Emphasizes ‘‘Do.” 

Avoids the use of negative and re- 
proving language such as “Don’t... ,” 
a <\>, “wom Shovidnt...,° 
etc. Avoids automatic scolding. 


The teacher: 


Attempts to redirect the attention of 
child by constructive suggestions on what 
to do, and approval of the desirable: 
“IO Noy ay, Rs soe ee 

Avoids the use of negative and re- 
proving language: “Don’t .. . ,” “Stop 
. .. , “You shouldn't,” etc. Avoids 
use of recurring blanket commands such 
as “Be quiet!” 


VII. GUIDANCE AND APPRAISAL 


The parent: 


Gives the child approval for tasks 
performed, notes desirable consequences 


The teacher: 


Allows the child to participate in 
decisions, notes desirable consequences 
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of certain lines of action, and tries to 
make the successful completion of a 
request or task its own reward. 

Avoids the promiscuous use of exter- 
nal incentives. 

Works understandingly with teacher 
on a growth philosophy in parent-teach- 
er conferences. 


It is very clear from the technical 
studies that action and knowledge 
are not synonymous. How is it pos- 
sible to build a bridge between 
conceptual frameworks as outlined 
above and changes in behavior at 
home anc school? The answer 
seems to lie in decision and in 
motivated practice. After the dis- 
cussion period the teachers and 
parents were asked to agree by a 
showing of hands to undertake 
simple activities of the following 
type. The general principle is that 
to change behavior one must corre- 
late thought, feeling, and action. It 
was believed to be sound in mass 
methods to start with the simple 
things. 

Exercise A. For parent and teacher: 


When you discover that you have used 
negative language, note its effects, and 


You Can't Start Too Early 
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of certain lines of action, approves and 
encourages. 

Avoids the use of external incentives 
such as comparative marks, Encourages 
child appraisal and reporting. 

Uses child and parent interview for 
sharing, learning, and guidance. 


rephrase méntally how you might have 
said it. With a little practice of this 
type you will “catch” yourself before 
you start and can rephrase before you 
speak. Incidents of this type, if re- 
corded, can also be excellent material 
for discussion in study groups. 

Exercise B. For the parent: If you 
have not done it recently, create some 
leisure in which to chat with your 
child. For the teacher: Do you have 
a child who seems ‘mean’? Arrange to 
have a conversation with him about 
nothing in particular to see what will 
emerge in a spontaneous way. 


It is clear that such concepts and 
behaviors as these outlined above 
are matters of slow growth. Shared 
thinking, discussion, feeling, and 
action promise to assist in a more 
rapid and orderly incorporation of 
technical knowledge in the improve- 
ment of social and _ individual 
growth at home and school. * 


LeT us see how many parents, doctors, nurses, social work- 
ers, teachers, and other children’s workers can be helped to 
understand what is known about the emotional and social 
development of children, so that they can put this knowl- 
edge into their everyday dealings with parents and with 
children. We should start on this job in the doctor’s office; 
in maternity and child health clinics; in nursery schools and 


day nurseries. 


—Dr. Martha M. Eliot, chief of the U.S. Children’s Bureau 





W hy Teachers Turn to the “Help Wanted” Columns 


Bafflegabb in the Program of Studies 


H. E. PANABAKER 


In The Alberta Teachers’ Association Magazine 


Dt most serious occupational 
disease among Alberta teachers to- 
day is frustration. The disease has 
several causes; but among the most 
serious is bafflegabb in the program 
of studies, or, to be more precise, 
the curriculum guides. 

Bafflegabb has been defined as 
follows: ‘‘Multiloquence character- 
ized by consummate interfusion of 
circumlocution or periphrasis, in- 
scrutability, incognizability, and 
other familiar manifestations of ab- 
struse expatiation commonly utilized 
for promulgations implementing 
procrustean determinations of gov- 
ernmental bodies.”” This rather tech- 
nical definition may be interpreted 
for the nontechnical reader as the 
art of using a great many high- 
faluting words in order to conceal 
your meaning, if you have one, so 
that you can please everybody at 
once. 

There was a time, not too long 
ago either, when a reasonably intel- 
ligent teacher could read the pro- 
gram of studies and understand 
what was expected of him. Now, 
however, he pores over the multi- 
farious curriculum guides in their 
very bright and attractive colors and 
finds spread before him “a very 
fantastical banquet’ from which he 
turns aside neither nourished him- 
self nor able to give nourishment to 
others. 





H. E. Panabaker is Supervisor of 

Guidance and Junior High Schools 

in Calgary, Alberta, Canada. Report- 

ed from The Alberta Teachers’ As- 

sociation Magazine, XXXII (Apri/, 
1952), 8-10, 48. 





Among the dishes at this banquet 
is one labeled ‘OBJECTIVES.’ 
Formerly, this was a simple, un- 
adorned bowl containing a few 
health-giving fruits. Now it is an 
ornate tureen, heavily incrusted 
with gold leaf in the later Italian 
style. Raising the pretentiously 
heavy cover releases an aroma not 
the most enticing and reveals an 
assortment of exotic fruits, the 
product of grafting so-called psy- 
chology on the ancient tree of 
pedagogy. 

Ordinary human beings enter the 
teaching profession on the naive as- 
sumption that the teacher’s function 
is to teach reading, writing, arith- 
metic, language, social studies, or 
science so that, when pupils have 
finished a certain part of the work, 
they will be able to read a certain 
level of material correctly, do cer- 
tain mathematical problems accur- 
ately, or know certain facts in social 
studies and science and be able to 
demonstrate that knowledge. Of 
course, such people understand that 
methods of teaching have changed ; 
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they know that mere repetition and 
drill will not suffice. They expect 
to conduct classes in line with the 
best of modern knowledge. They 
will motivate pupils by a variety 
of means and in a multitude of 
ways and encourage them to par- 
ticipate in a wide range of activi- 
ties. They will be very genuinely 
concerned with the personal de- 
velopment of the children under 
them. They will seek to make their 
classrooms healthful places in which 
children may grow. 

However, they still fondly be- 
lieve that their job is to educate— 
that through their activities, child- 
ren will be able to do many specific 
things more accurately and to know 
many specific things more precisely. 
They hold to the quaint notion that 
exact knowledge does possess virtue 
even in these progressive days. They 
believe that when the facts about 
his country are suitably experienced 
by the child, he will acquire cer- 
tain desirable attitudes toward it, 
that when a child has mastered 
arithmetical processes, he will have 
some insight into quantitative think- 
ing, and that when the child has 
been really drilled in science, he 
will gain some understanding of the 
rigorous discipline involved in the 
scientific method. But they have a 
deep-seated feeling that such atti- 
tudes, insights, and understandings 
are long in developing and, there- 
fore, can be only the rather distant 
end-products of education. 

So these healthy folk come into 
the teaching profession. The task 
may be to teach the social studies. 


They have the idea that they are 
to deal with the history and geog- 
raphy of Canada and other parts of 
the world to the end that the child 
will know a considerable body of 
historical and geographical facts 
which he will be able to relate in 
certain ways as a basis for under- 
standing present-day _ problems. 
They think their function is to build 
the foundation of fact and that 
the understanding will come later 
as a result of growth and experi- 
ence. But when they read the cur- 
riculum guides they soon learn how 
wrong they are. 

They find such things as these 
listed as specific objectives for vari- 
ous units of work: “The child 
should show that he has acquired 
an attitude of intelligent loyalty to 
Canada. The child should show that 
he has acquired a generalization 
that Canadians increase their wealth 
through labor, machinery, and the 
use of power. The child should 
show that he has acquired an atti- 
tude of active interest in man’s 
further improvement of the stand- 
ard of living through the fuller ex- 
ploitation of the possibilities of 
raw materials. The child should 
show that he has acquired an atti- 
tude of admiration for the work of 
the pioneers in shaping Canada as a 
free democratic country. The child 
should show that he had acquired 
the habit of looking objectively at 
the world around him. The child 
should show that he has acquired 
an attitude of intelligent loyalty to 
the various community groups of 
which he is a member. The child 
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should show that he has acquired 
the habit of regarding himself as a 
member of organized groups to each 
of which he owes a responsibility. 
The child should show that he has 
acquired the ability to make com- 
parisons of exports of countries 
through the use of bar graphs. The 
child should show that he has ac- 
quired the generalization that ad- 
ministering the decisions of Parlia- 
ment requires the services of ex- 
perts. The child should show that 
he had acquired an attitude of in- 
telligent pride in being a member 
of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” 

“Well,” say our beginners, “those 
are very good objectives, very good 
indeed. But how, pray, are we to 
make sure they are achieved. How, 
for example, do we define an atti- 
tude of social concern—listed as 
one of the specific objectives of the 
Health and Social Development 


Course? With specific objectives 
stated in this way, when will we 
know, how can we tell whether or 
not we have done our job effective- 
ly? To us, as selfrespecting workers, 
this question is extremely impor- 
tant.” 

Our beginners turn again to the 
books for answers. The books let 
them down. Oh, they contain much 
erudite educational philosophy, 
considerable criticism, implicit and 
explicit, of the traditional school, 
but of help in developing, recog- 
nizing, Or measuring these intangi- 
bles called attitudes practically noth- 
ing at all, although unit after unit 
lists them as specific objectives 
rather than concomitant learnings. 

A little later these ordinary hu- 
man teachers begin scanning the 
“help wanted”: columns in the daily 
press or making contacts with the 
oil industry. Can you blame them— 
much? e 


Maybe They Never Heard of a Sand Sucker! 


Is a jar of candy heavier than a jar of sand? That problem was purely 
academic to 30 orphan kids who recently took part in a psychology experi- 
ment at Emory University. 

The experiment, conducted by Miss Ruth Lynch, Larchmont, N.Y., as 
part of her work on her master’s degree, was designed to find out whether 
a person’s sense of value” influences his judgment of weight. Jars of 
candy and sand were placed in pairs and the youngsters were asked to pick 
them up and estimate which ones were the heavier. Even though the 
candy was often lighter, the response went overwhelmingly to the candy! 

“The fact that candy was of positive value, while the sand was of 
neutral value, influenced the choice,’ Miss Lynch concluded. 





Elementary Schools Have the Jump on High Schools 


Planning the High School for Tomorrow’s 


Curriculum 
LAWRENCE B. PERKINS 


In Educational Leadership 


( ompLeTING a year’s survey 
of public-school buildings in the 
United States, an overseas architect 
recently commented that he had 
seen five school buildings he con- 
sidered noteworthy. None of these 
were high schools. 

His five “noteworthy’’ elementary 
schools all possessed certain com- 
mon characteristics. He noted a 
sense of space, whether real or 
artificial; an informal, home-like 
atmosphere; and a_ selfsufficiency 
in that facilities were scaled to the 
requirements of each school sys- 
tem’s curriculum, yet made pro- 
vision for serving the community 
after hours. All of these character- 
istics are generally accepted as goals 
in the planning of elementary 
schools today. Unfortunately their 
application to high-school archi- 
tecture has been rare. 

Some remarkable elementary- 
school buildings, planned from 25 
to 50 years ago by pioneering 
architects of the modern “Chicago” 
school, revealed evidence of an 
understanding of these principles. 
Full exploitation of them was hin- 
dered, however, by limitations of 
traditional building materials, and 
by an evident desire of both school 
administrators and architects to 
frost their buildings with an old- 
world style. 





Lawrence B. Perkins is an archi- 
tect, a member of the firm of Per- 
kins and Will, Chicago, Illinois. 
Reported from Educational Leader- 
ship, IX (April, 1952), 409-12. 
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A renaissance of these princi- 
ples was brought to the attention 
of educators in the Crow Island 
School, Winnetka, Illinois, com- 
pleted in 1940. The architects, 
Eliel Saarinen, Eero Saarinen, and 
Perkins, Wheeler and Will, have 
received far more than their just 
due as pioneers of this contemp- 
orary type of school. None of the 
appropriate architectural elements 
of this building, or its successors, 
could have been created without a 
controlling educational philosophy, 
the bones around which the archi- 
tects moulded the ultimate: form. 

Crow Island’s most important 
innovations in plan and design 
actually originated from the demo- 
cratic planning of teachers, care- 
takers, parents, school-board mem- 
bers, and above al], children. These 
innovations have stood the test of 
the school’s first dozen years be- 
cause they were grounded solidly 
on the experience of both school 
and community in shaping their 
own curriculum and _ activities 
around the needs of children. 
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Scores of elementary schools 
planned since World War II have 
achieved appropriate solutions to 
children’s needs independently 
through the same processes. Many 
communities, particularly younger 
suburban and rural villages, have 
produced distinguished, _ livable 
school structures. 

Whatever the causes of the lag 
in the application of desirable im- 
provement in high-school archi- 
tecture, a grave problem is pre- 
sented. The rising tide of war 
babies has not yet hit the high 
schools. It will, with thunderous 
impact, in the next five years. And 
because high-school districts are 
organized, generally, to serve the 
populations of half a dozen, or 
more, elementary districts, high 
schools will probably serve popula- 
tions double or more those for 
which they were built. - 

The problem of expanding high- 
school plants must be solved at a 
time when the very concept of sec- 
ondary education is in a state of 
flux. Administrators face serious 
decisions in planning the propor- 
tionate spaces to be devoted to 
academic, industrial arts, physical 
education, and community services. 
More often than not, their decisions 
must be based on practical admin- 
istrative problems and maximum 
utilization of space, rather than on 
solutions to the problems of ado- 
lescent youth. As high-school popu- 
lations double, many high-school 
plants may find themselves faced 
with administrative problems so 
enormous that they will over- 


shadow those concerning the wel- 
fare of the students themselves. 

In addition to housing the 
maximum number of students at 
minimum cost, tomorrow's high 
school must equip each student as 
fully as possible for the problem 
he will face in the next step in 
his career. Thus the high school 
must resolve the conflicting ideas 
of general education and special- 
ized education. Should the college- 
preparatory students focus entirely 
on the academic fields that he will 
pursue in the university? Should 
the vocational student acquire 
technical skills to the exclusion of 
social studies, the arts, and other 
subjects that will contribute to his 
equipment as a citizen? The solu- 
tions to these questions, reached in 
each school system, will largely 
determine the types of space to be 
built, and the proportion to be 
given to each. 

Because attitudes on these ques- 
tions are changing so rapidly, the 
solutions cannot be reached by ad- 
ministrators, board members, and 
architects alone. They must receive 
the fullest, thoughtful study from 
teachers, pupils, and parents, who 
working together democratically, 
can evolve the curriculum that ful- 
fills most closely the needs of their 
community and their children. 

We believe that two important 
trends will emerge in high-school 
planning. The first is flexibility. 
Spaces will be planned for double 
and triple use in the crowded years 
ahead, and for adaptability to 
changing ideas of curriculum as 
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the maturing concept of the high- 
school’s role emerges from the 
present state of flux. 

The second is a reversal of the 
trend to huge, central high-school 
plants serving oversized districts. 
High-school plants may be held to 
workable size by redistricting in 
line with population shifts. 

Some districts will avoid un- 
wieldy giants by assigning an in- 
creasingly important ‘‘safety-valve”’ 
role to the junior-high school, 
which can shift readily from a 
6-2-4 to a 6-3-3 pattern as the 
birth tide progresses upward. Still 
others will turn to the junior 
college to round out curriculum 
needs of various special groups of 
students. 

The trend to large sites for new 
high schools opens an interesting 
possibility. This is the breaking up 
of the single high-school plant into 
a number of smaller, more easily 
managed building groups, offering 
students easy identity in more self- 
contained schools and departments. 
Thus the necessarily large high 
school will achieve a workable 
scale for its components much as 
does the university with its special- 
ized graduate and undergraduate 
schools. 

Each high-school district has its 
own peculiar governing circum- 
stances. No single solution, no 
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single building pattern will serve 
all. All can, however, arrive at the 
best solution, educationally and 
economically, by serious study of 
their problems—study shared demo- 
cratically by board and adminis- 
trator, by teacher and caretaker, by 
parent and student. 

The architect’s role in shaping 
the high school of the future is to 
contribute his experience in trans- 
lating the physical requirements of 
each educational solution into a 
tentative working budget. Once the 
school system has evolved its ideal 
programs for the years ahead, the 
architect can show how each pro- 
gram can be fitted to the existing 
plant economically, without sacrific- 
ing flexibility and functional utility. 

His most important function is 
not necessarily the planning and 
designing of the ultimate buildings. 
It is in surveying the existing plant 
in terms of future curriculum, and 
relating future buildin ; programs to 
the educational program. 

The high schools that will solve 
their expansion problems most 
soundly are those that begin early 
to work out their changing educa- 
tional programs democratically and | 
then update them continually. The 
building programs will then be- 
come appropriate to their educa- 
tional functions, and the buildings 
noteworthy in their architecture. @ 


WHEN the schools get so crowded that a kid has to elbow 
his way around and deliver spitballs by hand, it’s time 
something was done.—Bob Hope, as quoted in Junior 
Guidance Newsletter. 





Readiness’ May Be Just an Alibi 


Have We Overemphasized the Readiness 
Factor? 


GLENN McCRACKEN 


In Elementary English 


No one denies that too many 
children are passing through our 
present-day schools without learn- 
ing to read adequately. In one city 
the Director of Curriculum reported 
recently that, “On the basis of 
standardized tests given to all stu- 
dents from grade one through 


grade 12, we will have to say that 
72 percent of our pupils are inade- 
quate readers.” And in one Penn- 
sylvania college last year, 20 per- 
cent of the freshman class were 
required to take remedial reading 


courses, without credit, so that in 
the judgment of school authorities 
they would be able to read well 
enough to complete successfully 
their college program. Think of 
that! In a college class where most 
of the students came from the up- 
per 50 percent of their high-school 
classes, 20 percent needed remedial 
reading. An indictment of our 
reading programs? Rather conclu- 
sive evidence isn’t it? 

Why? Why are we faced with 
the fact that our schools are clogged 
with poor readers? Why does read- 
ing inadequacy continue to be one 
of the principal causes of school 
drop-outs? 

Here in New Castle, Pennsyl- 
vania, where a carefully conducted 
reading experimental program has 
been in progress for the past three 
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years, there is an abundance of 
evidence to justify a very un- 
popular conclusion; namely, that, 
generally speaking, because we have 
failed to provide reading programs 
with which we can teach nearly 
every child to read, we have tried 
to justify our predicament by over- 
emphasizing the readiness needs of 
the pupils. Since we could not, by 
traditional methods, teach more of 
our children to complete success- 
fully a first-year program in one 
year, we have been willing to say 
that these children were not ready 
to learn to read. 

This conclusion is based on 
work which has come to be known 
as the New Castle Reading Experi- 
ment, the results of which have 
been rather widely distributed and 
discussed. This work was started in 
1947 when plans were formulated 
to prepare filmstrips to accompany 
the lessons contained in a particu- 
lar basic reading program called the 
Laidlaw Basic Primary Reading 
Program with Textfilms. 
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Working on the assumption that 
the material in the basic reading 
program under consideration was 
adequate if it could be taught to 
the children, filmstrip (textfilms) 
frames were prepared which corre- 
lated with the various lessons in 
the basic program for grade one 
so that every lesson throughout the 
school year could be visualized for 
the learners. These frames were 
designed, not particularly to extend 
the concepts of the children in the 
world around them as is the main 
purpose of so much supplementary 
reading material, but to provide a 
more effective method for teaching 
the exact material as it appeared 
day by day jn the textbook manual. 
The lessons on the filmstrip frames 
were, therefore, the same as corre- 


sponding ones in the textbooks, but 
organized in such a manner that the 
best use might be made of the ad- 
vantages that accompany projected 
material. A textfilm manual was 
prepared which suggested to the 
teacher how she might use each 


frame with the lesson it accom- 
panied. 

In September, 1949, three of our 
teachers at the Thaddeus Stevens 
School began to use this program 
in their beginning classes. Each 
day’s lesson was started at the 
screen. The large, brightly colored 
images, presented in a room with 
the lights. dimmed, increased the 
interest of all the pupils to the ex- 
tent that their attention spans were 
greatly lengthened. They provided 
a means for promoting vigorous 
pupil discussion. The more reticent 
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and backward children made many 
trips to the screen “‘to explain,” and 
to “point out,” thus greatly improv- 
ing their social confidence. These 
large, life-like images kept all of the 
children participating in every step 
of the lesson. New meanings were 
vividly clarified for each child and 
the learning was fixed in his mind 
because it was visualized for him. 
When the transfer was made from 
the screen to the books, the pupils 
could read successfully and enjoy 
the experience because they had 
worked out the problems of the 
lesson together, from material 
which appealed to them. 

Before the end of this school 
year the teachers realized that they 
had the best groups of readers in 
their experience. When the objec- 
tive data were studied, results 
seemed even more startling. The 
statistical data is too extensive to 
include here, but persons interested 
in studying it may write the author 
for copies. 

What, in summary, were. these 
results? Every pupil, regardless of 
his mental ability as indicated by 
his IQ, or his reading-readiness 
tests, scored into the second-grade 
level in reading achievement after 
eight and one-half months in grade 
one. There were no _ retentions. 
Pupils with IQ’s as low as 81 and 
with readiness scores as low as 1.5 
seemed entirely ready for the grade 
two program after one year in the 
beginning class. What does this 
mean to the school involved? It 
means that for two years now, in 
five sections of first-grade pupils, 
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no child has been an inadequate 
reader; no first-grade teacher has 
had to worry about problem read- 
ers; no unhappy parent has come 
to the building to find out wherein 
the school has failed with his 
child. 

What revolutionary innovations 
were introduced into the program 
at the Thaddeus Stevens School in 
New Castle that could produce such 
startling improvement in the teach- 
ing of beginning reading? None at 
all. The preparation of an effective 
visual approach to the subject was 
merely carrying out a group of 
recommendations that many pro- 
gressive educators have known for 
years would produce much better 
results; namely, (1) that pupils’ 
mastery of subject matter is greatly 
improved when the teaching is 
visualized more and verbalized less, 
(2) that learning improves as in- 
terest increases, (3) that methods 
which promote vigorous discussion 
also improve learning, (4) that 
when provision is made for all of 
the pupils to participate in the en- 
tire lesson, a greater degree of learn- 
ing will result for more pupils, (5) 
that when the problems at hand are 
vividly clarified, there is greater 
chance that the learning will be- 
come fixed in the mind of the 
learner, (6) that, particularly with 
slower learning children, more 
learning occurs when the teaching 
is in greater detail, and (7) that 
people learn faster from materials 
which have particular appeal to 
them. The program used in this 
experimental work provides a new 
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and better method of w/ilizing the 
above values. 

Are we on the wrong track when 
we place so much emphasis on 
readiness for reading in considering 
the progress of our pupils? I cer- 
tainly think so. It is not the inten- 
tion of this article to discredit any 
of the many fine features of the 
readiness factor. Certainly it was 
a great step forward when we be- 
gan to realize that adequate plans 
for preparing the child for the 
reading experience must be made 
an important part of the primary 
reading program. I am well aware 
that pupils need to be prepared for 
the reading experience but I am 
equally convinced that we are great- 
ly overemphasizing the need for 
extended prereading activities. 

We talk too much about per- 
mitting pupils to progress at their 
own rate. Their own rate with 
what? With a reading program 
that may not fit their needs nor 
their interests? We should stop try- 
ing to fit the pupil to the program 
and begin working toward a pro- 
gram that will fit the pupil. 

The psychology of human nature 
also points the finger of suspicion 
at the present trend in readiness. 
Six-year-old children come _ to 
school expecting to learn to read. 
Their parents expect us to teach 
them to read. The New Castle 
Reading Experiment continues to 
provide ample evidence that if we 
are willing to revise some of our 
methods that have not worked and 
build a program that appeals to the 
child, it can be done. 
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Korean G.|. Bill_—Schoolmen in 
Washington find it pleasant to talk 
about Public Law 550. They like 
almost every provision of what they 
call the Korean G.I. bill or, more 
properly, the Veterans Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of - 1952. 

They like the one-package idea. 
This means that the government 
will pay to the veteran a sum of 
money to cover subsistence, tuition, 
and other school costs. It is sup- 
posed to eliminate much of the red- 
tape which the Veterans Adminis- 
tration has wrapped around the 
schooling of World War II vet- 
erans. 

They like the scholarship angle. 
Public Law 550 has, in fact, been 
called the first federal scholarship 
plan because it places in the hands 
of the veteran the money through 
which to provide his own education. 

They like the fact that the law 
calls upon established state and fed- 
eral education agencies to have a 
greater share in the education of 
the veteran. This is achieved by 
making the Office of Education and 
the state approval agencies partners 
with Veterans Administration off- 
cials. 

They like the manner in which 
fly-by-night schools are discouraged 
from exploiting the veteran. This is 
achieved by requiring that a class 
in a private school must have at 
least 15 percent of students who are 
paying their own way before a vet- 
eran can enroll in it. 
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Finally, they like the way in 
which the law keeps in mind the 
educational needs of the veteran. 
It requires that each man have an 
educational objective and a program 
to carry it out before enrolling. The 
goal may be purely academic, such 
as a B.A. degree; professional, such 
as becoming a teacher; or voca- 
tional, such as training for plumb- 


ing. 


Let's Look at the Record.—The 
82nd Congress may be remember- 
ed best for its enactment of scholar- 
ship benefits for Korean veterans. 
It may also be remembered for the 
fact that one of its committees 
wrote a report with great promises 
and then did nothing about them. 

A few weeks before Congress 
went home, a House subcommittee 
on education saw fit to declare that 
Congress should help needy dis- 
tricts build new school buildings. 
The committee had in mind all 
districts with too little money and 
too many children—not merely 
those struggling under war-burdens. 
For a short while, the hopes of edu- 
cators who had been plumping for 
school construction aid leaped high. 
They thought that the subcommit- 
tee’s statement of policy might in 
time open the door for school con- 
struction aid for the entire nation. 
The subcommittee sent its recom- 
mendations on to the full House 
Education and Labor Committee. 
And there the story ended. 
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Many another major and minor 
educational issue was permitted to 
die in the 82nd Congress. The law- 
makers either voted down or did 
nothing about federal scholarships, 
aid for migrant children, aid to 
public rural libraries, and medical 
education. They bypassed such ex- 
plosive questions as UMT and fed- 
eral aid to education. They voted 
down proposals to use revenue from 
offshore oil resources for education. 

On the other hand, the 82nd 
Congress kept faith with school dis- 
tricts overburdened because of fed- 
eral defense work. It voted a total 
of $195,000,000 to build schools in 
such districts; and $51,500,000 for 
operating expenses. 


Party Platform and Education.— 
The 83rd session of Congress will 
meet in January, 1953. If it’s a Re- 
publican Congress and its members 
are true to the 1952 GOP platform, 
they will have little to do with edu- 
cation in Washington. The reason 
is simple: The 1952 GOP platform 
says flatly that “the responsibility 
for popular education has rested 
upon the local communities and the 
states. We fully subscribe to that 
principle.” This and nothing more. 

If it's a Democratic Congress, 
and its members are true to their 
party platform, they will have quite 
a lot to do with education in Wash- 
ington. The 1952 Democratic Party 
platform pledges support to medi- 
cal education, a bigger school lunch 
program, further development of 
trade training, federal scholarships, 
aid to state and local school districts 


so that they can carry on minimum 
standards of education, and school 
services for children of migrant 
workers. 


Captain Video Goes to School. 
—Here is a first. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission granted 
the Kansas College of Agriculture 
and Applied Sciences the first con- 
struction permit for an educational 
television station. Second, third, 
and fourth permits went to Albany, 
Buffalo, and Rochester, who will 
build television stations under the 
aegis of the New York State Board 
of Regents. The FCC has nine other 
applications and will probably ap- 
prove each of them. Thus, the great 
movement to utilize the TV screen 
for education has begun. 

The FCC is more than friendly 
to educational applicants. To illu- 
strate: Before approving a com- 
mercial TV station, FCC requires 
evidence that its builders have 
money on hand to coinplete the job. 
It’s more lenient to school authori- 
ties. In a memorandum issued at 
the time the FCC approved the 
Kansas station, government officials 
went out of their way to say that 
they do not expect schoolmen to 
have ready cash for the building 
job. The memorandum admitted 
that educators need time—lots of 
time—to go to their state legisla- 
tures or to their city councils for 
funds. But with this attitude of 
friendliness also went a mild warn- 
ing—schoolmen should have rea- 
sonable hope of getting money be- 
fore coming to Washington. 
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57 Heads Are Better Than One. 
—Fifty-seven men and women will 
come to Washington in December 
from places as widely separated as 
Maine and American Samoa, Flor- 
ida and Hawaii. They are the chief 
state school officers of each state 
and possession. They are coming 
to Washington to meet with the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
and to go over with him the mani- 
fold questions which arise when the 
federal government takes a hand in 
education. 

The 57 men and women will first 
look at the expanding activities in 
international education. This year, 
for example, will see the largest 
number of teacher-trainees arriving 
from a total of 42 countries. These 
trainees will visit and travel in 
every state in the Union, and will 
need the cooperation of state de- 
partments of education and school 
systems. Within a few years the 
number of these foreign teacher- 
trainees will increase—we are en- 
couraging teachers from foreign 
lands to come here for a first-hand 
look at democracy. In addition, of 
course, programs involving teacher 
exchanges, Fulbright scholars, and 
other educational workers under 
Mutual Security, are expected to in- 
crease. In short, we hope to be able 
to export more ideas about US. 
education to all parts of the world 
through individuals and through 
special missions. It will be up to the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 
and state leaders to lay an orderly 
basis for expanding this work. 

While the 57 men and women 
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are in Washington they will also 
take a look at other points where 
state and U.S. educational interests 
cross. One of these is vocational 
education, since the chief state 
school officers believe it’s time to 
dust off the 1917 and 1936 voca- 
tional education acts, reread them 
and reconsider the policies which 
have grown up under them. Then, 
of course, there are questions of 
Indian education, school lunch, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, and the new 
G.I. bill of rights on the agenda. 

In the past, scholars and special 
commissions have studied federal- 
state relationships. The December 
meeting will be unique in that these 
questions will be studied by the 
men and women who are not aca- 
demic observers but responsible 
practitioners. 


Elementary-School Report.— 
There was a time when each US. 
Office of Education specialist work- 
ed in his own cubbyhole, writing his 
own bulletins. Teams of specialists 
now study one problem, pool their 
ideas, prepare a joint report. 

One of the most comprehensive 
of these cooperative efforts is about 
to see the light of day. Among the 
federal educators it is known: as 
Project 90. This is a shop label for 
a study which began two years ago 
and took eight specialists to ele- 
mentary classrooms all over the 
country. They observed good prac- 
tices, made notes, sifted them, and 
then selected the best for a bulletin 
to be called Good Elementary 
School Practices in the 48 States. @ 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Sioux Falls, $.D.: E. W. Skarda, former 
assistant superintendent, has succeeded 
Lyman M. Fort, who has retired. 

Williamsport, Pa.: George H. Parkes, 
former director of Williamsport Techni- 
cal Institute, now heads the Williams- 
port schools. He succeeds Paul E. Wit- 
meyer, now professor of education, Buck- 
nell University. 

Arlington, Va.: T. Edward Rutter has 
been named successor to William A. Early 
as superintendent. Mr. Rutter was prin- 
cipal of Virginia’s largest high school, 
Washington-Lee, Arlington. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: The retirement in 
1953 of Otto W. Haisley as superinten- 
dent has been announced. Mr. Haisley, 
president of the Michigan Association of 
Schoo! Administrators, will begin a year 
of terminal leave in July, 1953, during 
which time he will be available in an 
advisory capacity. 

Gloversville, N.Y.: New head is Fred 
Ambellan, former administrative assistant 
to the superintendent at Great Neck, 
L.I. He succeeds Fred B. Painter, named 
superintendent at Brighton, N.Y. 

Iowa City, Ia.: Buford W. Garner, 
principal of Iowa City High School, has 
been named superintendent to succeed 
Iver A. Opstad. 

San Angelo, Tex.: Bryan Dickson, su- 
perintendent for the last 10 years, has 
resigned, 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville: 
John Tyler Caldwell has been named 
president. He formerly was president of 
‘Alabama College, Montevallo. 

University of Vermont, Burlington: 
Carl W. Borgmann, formerly dean of 
faculties, University of Nebraska, is the 
new president. 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich.: 
Victor F. Spathelf, dean of student af- 
fairs, Wayne University, Detroit, has 
been named president, succeeding Byron 
J. Brophy, resigned. 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Glassboro: Thomas E. Robinson is the 
new head. Dr. Robinson is editor of the 
National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation’s newsletter, “It Starts in the 
Classroom.” 

City College, N.Y.: Buell G. Galla- 
gher, U.S. Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, has been named president. He 
replaces Harry N. Wright, who has re- 
tired. 

American University, Washington, 
D.C.: New president is Hurst R. Ander- 
son, formerly president of Hamline Uni- 
versity, St. Paul, Minn. He succeeds Paul 
A. Douglass, who has resigned. Dr. 
Douglass is at present working in the 
office of the President of Korea on the 
coordination of government activities, 
basic industrial policy, and training for 
public service. 

University of Nevada, Reno: Minard 
W. Stout, formerly professor of educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, has suc- 
ceeded Malcolm A. Love as president. 

University of Notre Dame, Ind.: Suc- 
ceeding the Reverend John J. Cavanaugh 
as president is the Reverend Theodore 
M. Hesburgh, formerly executive vice- 
president. The Rev. Mr. Cavanaugh has 
now become a member of the Provin- 
cial Council of the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross with an assignment as spe- 
cial assistant to Father Hesburgh. 

Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock: Edward Newlon Jones, formerly 
vice-president, is now president. He suc- 
ceeds D. M. Wiggins, retired. 

New Mexico Highlands University, 
Las Vegas: Thomas C. Donnelly be- 
came president on Sept. 1. Dr. Donnelly, 
former dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and the General College of the 
University of New Mexico, succeeds 
Edward Eyring. 

Adams State College, Alamosa, Colo.: 
Fred J. Plachy, professor of education, 
Black Hills Teachers College, has been 
named president, succeeding, N. William 
Newsom, resigned. 
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Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge: Troy H. Middleton has taken 
office as president, replacing Harold W. 
Stoke, resigned. Lieut. Gen. Troy H. 
Middleton was commander of the 45th 
Division and Eighth Army Corps during 
World War II. 

Columbia University, New York: 
Millicent Carey McIntosh has been given 
the newly created title of president of 
Barnard College. Mrs. McIntosh retains 
a deanship in the university and will 
continue as a member of the University 
Council. 

San Jose State College, San Jose, 
Calif.: John T. Wahlquist, dean of the 
School of Education, University of Utah, 
became president on the retirement of 
Thomas W. MacQuarrie. 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Ham- 
mond: Clark L. Barrow, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools, East Baton Rouge. 
has succeeded the late Gladney J. Tinsley 
as president. 

Huron College, Huron, §. Dak.: The 
Reverend John R. Williams has been ap- 
pointed president to succeed the Rev- 
erend George F. McDougall, retired. 

San Diego State College, San Diego, 
Calif.: On the retirement of Walter Ray 
Hepner on September 1, Malcom A. Love 
became president. Mr. Love was formerly 
president of the University of Nevada. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La.: 
The Very Reverend W. Patrick Donnelly 
has been named president to succeed the 
Very Reverend Thomas J. Shields. He 
was formerly president of Spring Hill 
(Ala.) College. 

MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Ill.: 
The new president is Louis W. Norris, 
former dean of DePauw University, who 
replaces Clarence Paul McClelland, re- 
tired, 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York: S. Ralph Powers re- 
tired in June as head of the department 
of natural sciences. He was editor of 
Science Education magazine. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Julian E. Butterworth, professor of rural 
education, retired on July 1. During the 
coming year he plans to devote half time 
to work with the Cooperative Program 
of Educational Administration. 

Pennsylvania State College: Mary Jane 
Wyland has retired as professor of edu- 
cation after 25 years of service. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing: 
Lee M. Thurston, state superintendent of 
public instruction, will become dean of 
the newly-established school of education 
at the expiration of his present term of 
office. C. V. Millard, director of the 
division of education in the school of 
science and arts since 1944, will serve 
as dean of the new school until Dr. 
Thurston assumes his duties in July, 
1953. He will then become research 
professor of elementary education and 
director, Child Development Laboratory. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis: 
Walter W. Cook, professor of educa- 
tional psychology, has been named dean 
of the College of Education to succeed 
the late Wesley E. Peik. 

National College of Education, 
Evanston, Ill.: Kenneth E. Howe. as- 
sumed his duties September 1 as director 
of the Children’s School, succeeding 
Clara Belle Baker, who retired. Dr. 
Howe, formerly chairman of the educa- 
tional department of New York State 
Teachers’ College, New Paltz, has been 
educational consultant for the supreme 
command for the Allied Powers in Japan 
for the past year. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York: Maurice H. Fouracre 
assumed his post as head of the special 
education department on September 1. 
He has been director of the Division of 
Education for Exceptional Children at 
the New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Buffalo. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison: 
Theodore L. Torgerson, professor of 
education, retired at the end of the 
summer session at the university. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, N.Y.: 
Doyle M. Bortner, formerly head of the 
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department of education and psychology, 
Bates College, is now chairman of the 
department of education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


H. Gordon Hullfish, professor of edu- 
cation at Ohio State University, is the 
new president of the American Education 
Fellowship, succeeding Kenneth Benne of 
the University of Illinois. Headquarters 
office of the organization, formerly 
known as the Progressive Education As- 
sociation, *has been moved from the 
University of Illinois to the Ohio State 
campus. 

Leversia L. Powers, formerly chief of 
elementary education, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction, has been 
named technical director of the Educa- 
tion Program of Honduras, with the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs under 
the United States State Department. 

Arthur W. Foshay is the new director 
of the bureau of educational research at 
Ohio State University. He was associate 
professor of education at Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Oliver J. Caldwell has been appointed 
U.S. Assistant Commissioner for Inter- 
national Education. Mr. Caldwell, a 
noted author and educator, has been with 
the Department of State for the last six 
years. 

David D. Henry, formerly president of 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich., is 
now executive vice-chancellor of New 
York University. 

John H. Bosshart, commissioner of 
education in New Jersey, retired on June 
30. 

Louis L. Thurstone, who has held the 
Charles F. Grey distinguished service 
professorship of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago since 1938, has re- 
tired with emeritus status. Professor 
Thurstone, known for his research in the 
field of psychological measurement and 
multiple factor analysis of intelligence, 
was the organizer with his wife of the 


Psychometric Laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

William James Haggerty has been 
named educational adviser to the Gov- 
ernment of India under the Point IV 
Program. He has been granted a year's 
leave from his post as president of New 
York State University Teachers College, 
New Paltz. 

Burney Lynch Parkinson has joined the 
faculty of Mary Washington College, 
University of Virginia. He was president 
of Mississippi State College for Women 
for the last 20 years. 

Agnes Samuelson, assistant editor of 
the NEA Journal and assistant director 
of publications for NEA, retired July 1. 

John W. Shreve, director of the 
Metropolitan Detroit, Mich., Bureau of 
Cooperative School Studies, has been 
appointed director of research of the 
Cincinnati Public Schools, succeeding 
C. O. Tower. 

Ruth Andrus, chief of the bureau of 
child development and parent education 
in the New York State Education De- 
partment, retired on May 1 to become 
research coordinator at the Cold Spring 
Project of the Walt Foundation, a post- 
graduate school for college graduates, 60 
years of age and older, 

H. Maine Shoun is now state super- 
visor of high schools for the Idaho State 
Department of Public Education. He suc- 
ceeds O. D. Cole, who is now assistant 
superintendent at Anchorage, Alaska. 

Everett T. Calvert, principal of Wash- 
ington Elementary School, Pasadena, 
Calif., for the last 11 years, has been 
named editor-in-chief of American Book 
Company, New York. He succeeds W. W. 
Livengood, who is now executive assis- 
tant to the president. 


RECENT DEATHs: 

Lucius A. Whipple, president of Rhode 
Island College of Education, Providence, 
at 65 years of age. 

Arthur B. Moehlman, professor emeri- 
tus of school administration and supervi- 
sion, University of Michigan, at 63 years. 
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Myrtle Hooper Dahl, former president 
of NEA, at 65 years of age. 

John Amherst Sexson, former superin- 
tendent of schools of Pasadena, Calif., 
and past president of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 

Maria Montessori, Italian educational 
reformer and former government in- 
spector of Italian schools, at 81 years of 
age. 

Frederick Stephen Breed, 65, associate 
professor emeritus of education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Glenn H. Nelson, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Arizona, at 52 years 
of age. 

The Reverend Frederick Herbert Sill, 
founder and former headmaster of Kent 
School, Conn., at 78 years of age. 

Harland A. Ladd, 48, state commis- 
sioner of education, Maine. 

John Dewey, professor emeritus of 
philosophy, Columbia University, at 92 
years of age. 

Clyde A. Erwin, state superintendent 
of public instruction, North Carolina, 
at 55 years of age. He was a member 
of the editorial advisory board of THE 
EDUCATION DIGEST. 


NEA Convention 
THE NEA, holding its 90th annual 
convention in Detroit, June 29—July 
4, approved a resolution urging no 
public funds be used for support 
of private or parochial schools. 
The association also discussed the 
magazine article, “Your Child is 
Their Target” published in the 
American Legion Magazine (June, 
1952), which implied that there is 
a “‘conspiracy” to commit American 
public schools to the service of dic- 
tatorship, either of communism or 
fascism. A resolution calling for 
severe criticism of the American 
Legion for the article was tabled 
after prolonged debate. 


A variety of discussion groups 
were held during the convention to 
inform educators on the following 
topics: meeting needs of country 
children in town and city schools; 
teachers’ creeds and loyalty legisla- 
tion; the school’s part in developing 
wholesome personality; moral edu- 
cation of mentally handicapped chil- 
dren; competitive athletics for chil- 
dren of elementary school age; 
salary scheduling in periods of in- 
flation; and the challenge of tele- 
vision to education. 

At the convention’s closing ses- 
sion, Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell of 
Akron, Ohio, was elected president 
for 1952-53. 


Opposition to Unesco 

BENJAMIN FINE, writing in the 
New York Times (June 29), dis- 
cusses the recent bitter opposition 
that has developed to the teaching 
of information about the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (Unesco) or 
the United Nations in schools and 
colleges of the country. 

Declaring that much of the op- 
position comes from selfstyled su- 
per-patriotic organizations, Mr. Fine 
points out that leading educators 
are deeply concerned over this trend 
since they see in it an extension of 
the “thought control” found in in- 
creased censorship of textbooks. 

Among the examples of pressure 
that has been brought to bear on 
curtailing study of the UN and 
Unesco, Mr. Fine mentions the high 
schools of Houston, Tex., and Los 
Angeles, Calif., that were forced to 
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suspend participation in the annual 
essay contest conducted by the 
American Association for United 
Nations. The Pawtucket, R.I., High 
School also recently suspended the 
“Unesco Thinkers,” a club of stu- 
dents, on the grounds that Unesco 
was suspected of having atheistic 
and communistic leanings. 

The American Association for 
the United Nations, through its 
education director, Dorothy B. Rob- 
bins, recently issued a statement 
calling attention to these develop- 
ments. “Because the United States 
is a member of the United Na- 
tions,” the statement said, “‘it is the 
duty of teachers to give their stu- 
dents as much information about 
the United Nations as possible. . .. 
Opposition to teaching about the 
United Nations, Unesco and other 
specialized agencies is founded on 
misinformation, fear and preju- 
dice.” 

Other individuals and organiza- 
tions quoted by Mr. Fine in support 
of this idea include A. J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of Los Angeles, 
Calif. schools, Dr. Charles H. Ham- 
blen, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Florida, American Civil 
Liberties Union, the Pawtucket 
League. of Women Voters and 
Council for Education, Dr. Luther 
H. Evans, librarian of Congress, 
and Dr. Willard E. Givens, former 
executive secretary of the NEA. 
The International Relations Com- 
mittee of the American Association 
of University Women is preparing 
a kit of materials on the United Na- 
tions and Unesco for the use of the 
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association’s members in combating 
these attacks against the interna- 
tional organization. 


High School Teacher Fellowships 
THE Fund for the Advancement of 
Education established by the Ford 
Foundation announces that it is set- 
ting up a program of fellowships 
for 400 public high-school teachers 
in the United States and its terri- 
tories during the year 1952-53. Eli- 
gibility is limited to classroom teach- 
ers who taught the equivalent of at 
least one full term during the 
1951-52 academic year in one of 
the 400 public high-school systems 
invited by the National Committee 
to participate in this program. In- 
dividual applicants are asked not to 
apply to The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, but only to the 
superintendent of schools or the se- 
lection committee in the participat- 
ing community. 


Less Money for Education 

AMERICAN cities spent less per 
school child last year than for either 
of the two preceding years in terms 
of uniform purchasing power, Earl 
James McGrath, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, reveals. Calling the 
curtailment a shocking condition, 
Mr. McGrath points out that this 
reduction occurred in the face of a 
rise of the nation’s income, after 
taxes, of $55 per person. ‘We can- 
not afford a further reduction in 
educational standards in our public 
schools,’ Mr. McGrath declared. 
“The actual educational investment 
in each boy and girl attending 
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school last year dropped by six dol- 
lars in terms of uniform purchasing 
power as shown in the Consumer 
Price Index, 1950—51 base.” 

The decrease in expenditure is 
shown in a study by the Office of 
Education, the full report of which 
is published as Circular No. 337. 


New Magazine 

THE International Council for the 
Improvement of Reading Instruc- 
tion announces that it will expand 
its professional bulletin, ‘The Read- 
ing Teacher” into a full-sized 
magazine beginning with the fall 
issue. Nancy Larrick, present edi- 
tor on the bulletin, will continue as 
editor. Headquarters for the Coun- 
cil is located at The Reading Lab- 
oratory, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Teacher of the Year 

Mrs. GERALDINE JONES, teacher of 
first grade at Hope Public School, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., was honored 
by being named the first “Teacher 
of the Year.” Selection of the 
“Teacher of the Year’’ was insti- 
gated by U. S. Commissioner of 
Education Earl J. McGrath to pro- 
mote the cause of education. 

To select the honored teacher, 
the country was divided into ten 
regions. A state department of 
education in each region was asked 
to nominate one elementary- and 
one high-school teacher. Each chief 
state school officer consulted was 
asked to make the nomination for 
his state. The teachers nominated 
were interviewed and McCall’s mag- 


azine made the final selections. A 
picture story of the Teacher of the 
Year appeared in the June (1952) 
issue of McCall’s magazine. 

Five additional teachers were also 
cited for distinguished service. They 
were: Miss Adelaide Dodge, Cen- 
tral High School, Manchester, N.H. ; 
Mrs. Doris M. Marshall, Helena 
High School, Helena, Mont.; Miss 
Rosalind Zapf, Denby High School, 
Detroit, Mich.; Miss Margaret 
Marionneaux, Crescent Elementary 
School, Iberville, La.; and Miss 
Emma Hayes Wade, Eakin School, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


To Teach Aviation 

PROMPTED by the growing difficulty 
of the aviation industry and gov- 
ernment agencies in hiring engi- 
neers with knowledge of aero- 
nautics and related subjects, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, has 
published a suggested one-year vo- 
cational course for high schools en- 
titled “Exploring Aviation.” Copies 
are available from the Aviation 
Education Division of the CAA in 
Washington. a 


Money for School Lunch 

A TOTAL of $65,875,000 has been 
apportioned among the 48 states, 
District of Columbia and U. S. Ter- 
ritories by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for the National School 
Lunch Program during the 1952- 
53 school year. In addition to the 
funds apportioned, $16,000,000 is 
available to the Department for the 
purchase and distribution of foods 
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which help to meet the nutritional 
requirement of school children 
using the program. 

The law requires this year that 
each dollar of federal funds dis- 
bursed must be matched by $1.50 
from sources within the state if the 
per capita income in the state equals 
or exceeds the national average. In 
other states the matching require- 
ment is decreased by the percentage 
which the per capita income is be- 
low that of the United States as a 
whole. ' 

The program is administered 
jointly by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the state depart- 
ments of education. Last year 114 
billion meals were served to 9.3 
million children attending 56,000 
participating schools. 


Defense Against Attack 

A MANUAL designed to aid school 
administrators in developing pro- 
grams that will save children’s lives 
in the event of attack has been is- 
sued by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. Entitled Civil De- 
fense in Schools, the manual can be 
obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., at 15 cents a copy. 


Pen Friends 

THE International Friendship 
League, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
8, Mass., reports that it has a long 
list of names from 72 countries for 
the use of teachers who wish to ob- 
tain pen friends in other countries 


for their students. The lists contain, 





EDUCATION DIGEST 


in addition to the full name and 
address, special interests and degree 
of proficiency in English. The ages 
range from eight to 28 years. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Sept. 17-19, NEA and U. S. De- 
partment of Justice Seventh Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship, 
Washington, D. C. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Oct. 12-15, Seventh National 
Conference of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, New York 
City. 

Oct. 12-16, Association of 
School Business Officials of the 
United States and Canada, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Oct. 20-23, Adult Education As- 
sociation of the United States, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 20-24, National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition, School and 
College Sessions, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 27, Association of Urban 
Universities, Park Sheraton Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Nov. 11-13, Association of Uni- 
versity Evening Colleges, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Nov. 27-29, NEA National 
Council for the Social Studies, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Feb. 14-19, 1953, National Con- 
ference, American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Feb. 21-25, 1953, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 





—__==—= New Educational Materials ——— 


Elementary School Guidance. Er- 
vin Winfred Detjen and Mary 
Ford Detjen. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1952. Pp. xi + 266. $3.75. 
Although this book was written for 

all teachers who are interested in im- 
proving the mental health of children, 
it is designed primarily for elementary- 
school teachers and for college students 
who plan to teach. It contains explana- 
tory material for the teacher plus step-by- 
step methods of classroom procedure to 
help put theory into practice. Such topics 
as the problems of dishonesty, daydream- 
ing, fears, jealousy, fighting, and tru- 
ancy are discussed. Suggestions are of- 
fered for developing responsibility, good 
manners, and fair play and for improv- 
ing family relationships. 


The American Secondary School. 
Paul B. Jacobson. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. viit 
+ 458. $4.75. 

Offered as a college text to introduce 
students to high-school teaching as a 
career, this book covers the operation 
of the secondary school in broad outline. 
In addition to a discussion of teaching 
as a career, the curriculum of the sec- 
ondary school, extracurriculum activities 
and guidance problems, the book em- 
phasizes two “foundation stones’: (1) 
the developmental tasks of adolescents 
and (2) the social foundations of edu- 
cation. 


They Learn What They Live. Helen 
G. Trager and Marian Radke 
Yarrow. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. Pp. xvii + 392. 
$4.50. 

Written to throw scientific light on the 
problem. of prejudice as it affects chil- 
dren and as it is influenced by the 
school, this book records the work of 
the Philadelphia Early Childhood Proj- 


ect, whose objective was “to help 
teachers to develop in young children 
the attitudes and behavior basic to demo- 
cratic living.” The story of how the 
objective of the Project was pursued and 
how the basic theory of the research 
was applied, how the research team 
worked with teachers step by step to 
produce awareness and then action, adds 
an interesting, worthwhile chapter to 
the history of American education. The 
authors affirm that intercultural educa- 
tion has to be a community concern, 
requiring the active cooperation of par- 
ents, schools, and community leaders. 


What Is Progressive Education? 
Carleton Washburne. New York: 
The John Day Company, Inc., 
1952. Pp. 155. $2.50. 

The author, a director of the Divi- 
sion of Graduate Studies and of the 
Teacher Education Program, Brooklyn 
College, and an early and long-time 
leader in the progressive-education move- 
ment, has written this book to tell 
parents and other citizens what is being 
done or attempted in progressive schools. 
He discusses in nonpedagogic style the 
difference between the traditional and 
modern schools, emphasizing discipline, 
authority, character, morals, and religion. 
He declares that the new methods do 
work, giving examples to prove his point — 
and then in a chapter entitled ‘““Why All 
the Shouting’ he attempts to analyze the 
basis of criticisms against the system. 


Elementary Social Studies Instruc- 
tion. Maurice P. Moffatt and 
Hazel W. Howell. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 
1952. Pp. x + 486. $4.25. 

The authors declare that the primary 
purpose of this book is to orient the 
teacher to the practices of educating 
children for participation in a demo- 
cratic society. Combining theory and 
practice as applied to the learning proc- 








Ideal for projecting song 
slides and for visual edu- 
cation and training subjects. 


Projects a clean, sharp, clearly defined 
picture, even on largest screens, with 
motion picture brilliancy attained on 
screens up to 22 feet wide. 


Projects an intense, quiet, flickerless 
spot with a sharp edge from head spot 
to flood. Fast operating 6-slide color 
boomerang. 


Plugs into any 1!10-volt outlet. No 
heavy rotating equipment necessary. 
Adjustable, self-regulating transform- 
er is an integral part of the base. 
Automatic arc control. Trim of car- 
bons burns 80 minutes. 


Write for free literature and prices. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 


10 CITY PARK AVENUE 
TOLEDO 2, OHIO 

















ess, the book is a practical guide for all 
elementary teachers, both those in 
training and those in service. The ap- 
pendices contain lists of recommended 
books and periodicals for the elementary- 
school library, and sources of audio-vis- 
ual materials to provide experiences for 
social learning. 

OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

High Roads. Paul McKee ef al. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952. 
Pp. 304. $2.12. A new reader for the 
grades. 

Guiding Children's Arithmetic Experi- 
ences. J. Allen Hickerson. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. 322. $5.00. 

The Story of American Freedom. Edna 
McGuire. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1952. Pp. 437. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Exploring Physics. Hyman Ruchlis and 
Harvey B. Lemon. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1952. Pp. 647. $3.96. 

Business Fundamentals for Everyone. 
Chas. Fancher, J. Francis Gallagher, 
Chas. W. Hamilton. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. 486. $2.68. 


GUIDANCE 

College and You. Calvin S. Sifferd. 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Ill., 1952. 111 pp. $2.50. 
This well-illustrated book, written in the 
form of a series of letters from a father 
to his son and his daughter, attempts to 
answer the most common questions ask- 
ed by the high-school senior. Questions 
such as choosing a college, budgeting, 
how to study, dating, fraternities, grades, 
campus activities, and homesickness are 
answered with restraint and tact. 


AUDIO- VISUALS 

High School: Your Challenge and The 
Meaning of Engagement are two 16mm 
sound films intended to aid counselors. 
Recently released by Coronet Films, Chi- 
cago 1, Il. 

Educators Guide to Free Films. 12th 
Annual Edition. Randolph, Wis.: Edu- 
cators Progress Service, 1952. Pp. 508. 
$6.00. 





sroom results improve with the 


American 
“Ten-Iwenty.” 


The American Universal ““Ten-Twenty” 
Desk (No. 436) offers the only desk- 
top adjustable, easily and quietly, to 
three approved positions—20°, 10°, 
and level. Balanced posture is induced 
regardless of position assumed by the 
child. Automatic fore-and-aft seat ad- 
justment facilitates focal adjustment 
to all tasks. These advantages relieve 
bodily and visual stresses and strains. 
Teaching and learning become easier. 

Known as the “Key to the co-ordi- 
nated classroom,” the ‘“Ten-Twenty” 
also provides a 45° seat-swivel either 
way to silent, cushioned stops, that 
reduces body twist for right or left 
hand and eye preferences. Seas ingress 
and egress from either side permits 
more desks per classroom when re- 
quired, with fewer aisles. Sanitary, 
one-piece, steel book-box. 


FREE BOOKLETS: 


**Education Grows’’—and 
‘The Co-ordinated Class- 
room’’—two informative 
works on recent educational 
developments. Write Dept. 8. 


ee 


10° s 


Top at 20° slope 





American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 


The most becutiful and practical of full- 
upholstered auditorium chairs. Bodiform 
provides the utmost in comfort, durability, 
acoustical benefit. Also available with fold- 
ing tablet-arm. ; 


lope lev 
(Besides the 20° slope) 








Fore-and-aft seat Easy access 
adjustment Top at 20° slope to book-box 
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WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING chmetucan Sealing Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 





Write for 


our catalog 


ACTIVITIES AREA ALSO SERVES AS LUNCHROOM 
WITH FOLDING TABLES AND BENCHES 


In-Wall folding tables and benches have 
been proved a practical solution to the 
problem created by increased building 
costs ... Are now specified by more than 
85 percent of all leading school architects. 


Schieber Sales Company 
12710 Burt Road 
DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN 





